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COUNT ARNIM'S TRIAL. 


HE trial of Count Arnrm has ended in the condemna- 
tion of the accused, but only on a small and technical 
point, and to a very moderate punishment. There were three 
things with which he was charged. He was accused of 
not having restored soon enough one set of official papers, 
which he ultimately sent to the Foreign Office, of with- 
holding papers belonging to the Foreign Office, which he 
». owned he had in his possession, and of having carried off 
from Paris another set of papers, of which he would give 
no account. Further it was alleged that he withheld those 
which he owned to possessing, and had carried off those 
for which he would not account, for the improper purpose 
of ‘gaining his own political ends by publishing them, 
or parts of them, when it might serve his purpose 
to do so. The Tribunal of the City of Berlin has held 
that on the last two heads of accusation, that of 
withholding papers acknowledged to be in his possession, 
and that of having carried off papers from Paris be- 
longing to the Foreign Office, there was not evidence 
sufficient to make him guilty on a criminal charge. The 
Court, in an elaborate judgment, traced the line be- 
tween disciplinary and legal offences. Against discipline 
Count ARNIM had no doubt offended, but that was very 
different from his being legally guilty. The papers which 
he acknowledged to have, but which he refused to give up, 
were withheld by him on the ground that they belonged to 
him. The Court held that, if a diplomatic agent receives 
a despatch from the Foreign Office merely censuring him 
personally, the letter belongs to him. It is an admonition 
for his private guidance. If a despatch is sent giving 
instructions, but also containing censure, it will de- 
pend on the relative quantity of the two ingredients 
whether the document as a whole is to be considered 
one of instruction, and therefore public property, or 
one of censure, and therefore private property. The 
despatches which Count Arnm claimed to retain were 
despatches partly of instruction and partly of rebuke, and 
although he might have been wrong in thinking that the 
quantity of rebuke preponderated, yet it was difficult to 
say that he did not make the mistake bond fide; and even 
if he may have afterwards seen that he was mistaken in 
his views, this could not be considered to have tainted the 
proceeding from the outset. As to the papers which he 
was said to have carried off from Paris, the Court 
held that there was no evidence to show that they 
were not still.in Paris, or that, if they had been carried 
off, it was Count Arnim who abstracted them. Nor 
was there any legal proof that Count Arxim meant to 
make the improper use suggested of any documents he 
might hold. It was shown that he had on one occasion got 
a statement as to himself inserted in a Belgian paper, that 
he had negotiated for the purchase of a newspaper, and 
that he had probably had some communications with 
a Vienna editor; but what those communications were 
was not shown. A legal tribunal could not infer from 
these things that he had witbheld or abstracted public 
documents with a view to publish them. There remained 
only the first head of accusation. When he left Paris, 
Count Arnim took with him a series of despatches about 
ecclesiastical matters which he says he considered not 
suited for the perusal of his successor at the Embassy, who 
is a Catholic. He took these despatches with him to Berlin, 
and thence to Carlsbad. On being asked for them, he first 
said that he did not think he was bound to give them up; 
bata day or two afterwards he wrote to say that, if the 


Foreign Office was of opinion that the despatches in ques- 
tion belonged to it, he would not dispute the views of the 
Foreign Office, but would restore them, and this accord- 
ingly he did. The Court held that he must have known 
that these despatches belonged to the Foreign Office, and 
that it was within his discretion to bring them to Berlin 
instead of leaving them at Paris, but that he could have 
no legal right to take them to Carlsbad. He had thus 
made himself guilty of the offence of removing public docu- 
ments, and accordingly he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, the imprisonment he has already undergone 
counting as one month of the term. 

The judgment of the Court is not satisfactory to Count 
ArniM and his friends, for the accused has been:condemned 
on so very subsidiary and technical a point, and it seems so 
hard to say that what he did came within the terms of the 
law, that it is thought to be more than he deserves to have 
been held to have committed any legal crime at all. To 
Prince Bismarck the judgment is also unsatisfactory, and 
it is easy to see why this should be so. Let us go back to 
the time when Count Arnim was first arrested, and suppose 
that the charges on which he has been pronounced not 
guilty had never been made against him. What would 
Germany and Europe have thought ifit had been announced 
that a person in the position of Count Arnim had 
suddenly been arrested and imprisoned because he had 
brought some official papers from Paris to Berlin, and then 
gone off to Carlsbad and taken them with him, and on 
being asked for them by tke Foreign Office had given them 
up four months before he was arrested? The judges say 
that, without any bad motive being imputed to him, he was 
legally guilty of an offence in taking these papers out of 
Berlin. This is, we will suppose, right law, but who would 
ever dream of prosecuting an ex-Ambassador, and throw- 
ing him into prison, for carrying off papers which he had 
given back months before he was arrested? This was not 
the real reason why Count Aryim was arrested; he was 
arrested because it was conceived that he was guilty of a 
criminal offence in keeping back the papers which he claimed 
as private, and it was assumed that he must have carried off 
certain documents from Paris, simply because they were not 
to be foundin the repositories of the Paris Embassy. The Court 
has now decided that the grounds on which he was really 
arrested have not been substantiated. So far he was 
wrongly accused of a criminal offence, and though what 
remains may be enough for a court of law to condemn him, 
it is not nearly enough to justify criminal proceedings 
having been taken against him. Germans are excessively 
indignant if anything is said to cast a shadow of doubt on 
the conduct of their great man; but if there are any Ger- 
mans who, after the decision of the Court, think that it 
was wise and just to arrest and imprison Count Arniu, 
they have only to ask themselves whether they can really 
say that, if Count Arnim had been accused of nothing else 
than carrying off some despatches to Carlsbad, which de- 
spatches he had restored in June to the Foreign Office, 
they would have thought it right and expedient to in- 
stitute criminal proceedings against him on this head in 
October. 

But it is quite possible that a course of action which in its 
direct aspect is indefensible, may indirectly and incident- 
ally lead to good results. Count Arnim ought not to have 
been arrested, imprisoned, and tried ; but it may be at the 
same time admitted that very considerable benefits may 
accrue to Germany from his having been subjected to an 
injustice. In the first place, it must be very satisfactory to 
Germans to know that a German court of law has shown 
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itself independent in dealing with a political question, and 


that the tribunals may be relied on to take a legal view of. 


points at law. To be sure that the judges are inde- 
pendent of the Executive is one of the pleasantest cer- 
tainties which a nation can have, and very few nations 
enjoy it. In the next place, a very strony blow has 
been dealt by this trial to the treacherous practice which 
was creeping into modern diplomacy of officials publish- 
ing, in order to annoy their adversaries, documents which 
have become known to them in their official capacity. That 
Count Ansim ever intended to make a dishonourable use of 
the documents he happened to hold is what no one ought 
to assert or to hint; but it is undeniable that not long 
ago there were rumours in quarters supposed to be favour- 
able to him that he was going to do so, and those who in- 
vented or spread these rumours evidently thought that, if 
he did what they said he was going to do, he would be 
doing nothing extraordinary, and would be only employing 
a particular kind of weapon in his warfare with Prince 
Bismarck. The Arym trial is eminently calculated to 
clear up such hazy views of what an cx-Ambassador may 
properly do. Then, again, it can hardly happen that the 
complete exposure of the long controversy between Princ: 
Bisuarck and Count Aryrm should not suggest to Germans 
of all ranks that the positions which the disputants 
held towards each other was one in harmony perhaps with 
the old traditions of the Prussian monarchy, but very un- 
suited to the administration of the affairs of a great country 
at the present day. Count Arnm and Prince Bismarck 
were both servants of the Emprror, each on his own 
footing, and not the one the representative of the foreign 
policy of the other. Count Aryru, when he was scolded 
and informed that -his views on every subject of im- 
portance were shallow and foolish, instead of resigning, 
held on and offered more views of the same quality. 
Prince Bismarck, instead of recalling Count Arvim, 
scolded, taunted, and abused him. Prince Bismarck 
could not recall Count Aryim™ without pressing the 
Evrrror harder than he cared to press him; and Count 
Arnim felt that he conld not be recalled easily, and thought 
that lie too had friends at court. This is not the way in 
which a foreign policy can be carried on, and it is probable 
that such a thing will be made impossible for the future. The 
country and the Exprror will have learnt that the system 
which made Count Arnim insubordinate will not do, and it 
will be silently and unostentatiously, but effectually, aban- 
doned. Lastly, the Aryr trial has had the greatadvantage for 
Germans that it has shown them what is the foreign policy 
which at 2 most important crisis has been pursued on their 
behalf, and what is the foreign policy which they have 
escaped having pursued on their behalf. If Prince Bismarck 
had not been at the head of affairs, Count Anni would 
not improbably have been, and Germany will now know 
not only what Prince Bismarck has done, but what he has 
averted. The foreign policy of the nation has been shown, 
so far as can be judged from the despatches published 
during the recent trial, to be in the hands of a man wise, 
moderate, far-seeing, and bold; and the happiness and pro- 
sperity of Germans are just now so bound up with the 
soundness of their foreign policy that they may rejoice to 
have come to know this, although they have come to 
know it rather unfairly, at the expense of Count Arnim’s 
personal hberty. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


'the unchecked propagation of disease. 


possible that the old division of parties may become as. 
obsolete in political organization as it is in the opinions of 
intelligent Conservatives and Whigs. At a late meeting at 
Tiverton Mr. Massry, who a year or two ago inclined to 
extreme political views, manfally refused te support either 
the disestablishment of the Church or the extension of 
household sufirage to counties. If the uneontradicted story 
of Mr Grapstone’s declaration to certain Bishops is con- 
firmed, some of his followers will find it necessary to transfer 
their allegiance to less revolutionary leaders, or at least to 
leaders who can invent better excuses for adopting revolu- 
tionary doctrines. If a coalition should take plece between 
the reasonable Conservatives and the moderate Liberals, 
Sir W. Harcourr would be one of the ablest and most 
eloquent of its members. In his speech at Oxford he natu- 
rally professed to regard as a trinamph of Liberal principles 
the adoption by the present Ministry of much of the policy 
of their predecessors. ‘There is an obvious fallacy in the 
taunt which is often addressed to Conservative politicians 
that they never propose to repeal the measures passed by 
their opponents. Modern reforms have generally consisted 
in the destruction of institutions which, whether good or 
bad, cannot be restored to life. It would be absurd 
to attempt the reconstruction of the Irish Church, or 
to restore purchase in the army. As Sir W. Har. 
court acutely remarked, attacks on the administra- 
tion of special departments naturally cease when the 
critics are transformed into responsible Ministers. The 
army and the navy were, he said, represented by the 
Conservative Opposition as utterly inefficient; but now 
nothing will be said against a system for which its former 
assailants have become responsible. It is not perhaps an 
unmixed public advantage that no party should be inte- 
rested in detecting or exposing maladministration; but it 
is true that 2 certain time must elapse before Mr. GoscuEn 


and Mr. Critpers can conveniently prove that Mr. Warp 


Hvyt’s fleet isa phantom. It would undoubtedly be diffi- 
cult to discover any change in the foreign policy of 
England in consequence of one pacific Minister succeeding 
another, although Lord GranviLLe had not of late years had 
the opportunity of adopting an independent course which 
was seized by Lord Dersy in his refusal to take part, 
except through a mere delegate, in the Brussels Conference. 

From the time of the general election which deprived 
him of office after a tenure of two or three months, Sir W. 
Harcourt has exhibited a consistent and praiseworthy 
cheerfulness in the midst of his friends’ misfortunes and 
his own. Any consolation which he may have needed may 
have been found in the consciousness that he had been the 
only politician who for two or three years before had dis- 
tinctly foreseen and openly foretold the collapse of the 
Liberal party. He is still content that the Conservatives 
should have their turn of power, because, according to his 
theory, they continue a Liberal policy without sharing the 
errors to which they owe their own triumph. While he does 
justice to his opponents, Sir W. Harcourt discusses the con- 
duct and character of the leading members of his own party 
with a frankness which leaves nothing to be desired. He 
is apparently not of opinion that the nearest road to power 
is to be found in the advocacy of fantastic and subver- 
sive theories which he thought it unnecessary to specify 
in detail. It is indeed strange that a late Cabinet 
Minister should have devoted himself to the cause of 
The eagerness 
with which some Liberal politicians are seeking for 


/means of recovering the popularity of their party 


F any of Sir Wittiam Harcovrt’s friends are guilty of | 


the weakness of preferring his political intcrests to the 
public advantage, they may perhaps sometimes regret 
that his principles rendered it impossible for him to join 
the Conservative party. He could scarcely have failed, 
with or without an interval, to succeed Mr. Disrarti as 
leader. He has the same enlightened freedom from Tory 
prejudices, the same contempt for popular crotchets, and 
the same devotion to the Protestant element in the Esta- 


‘in the Fortuightly Leview. 
| other hand, properly rejects the proposal that the moderate 


| question of land tenure. 


almost justifies the contumelious overtures for co-opera- 
tion which were made to them by Mr. CuHampernary 
Sir W. Harcovrr, on the 


Liberals should desert all their principles for the purpose of 
entitling themselves to places in a future Radical Cabinet. 
It would perhaps have been well that, when he 
denounced an undue proneness to hazardous novelties, 
Sir W. Harcovrt should have kept clear of the diflicult 
His statistics on the subject ap- 


blished Church. His abilities and eloquence would have | pear to be vague, and his assumption that changes in the 
done credit to the Government, while, although they are not | law of land would greatly increase the profits of cultivation 


less valuable to the Liberal cause, it may be doubted whether | is entirely conjectural. 


It is unreasonable to attribute the 


the advanced section of the party will ever consent to be | largeness of the sums which are paid for imported corn to 


represented by Sir W. Harcourt. His confession that he | defective cultivation at home. 


is a Whig or moderate Liberal will repel the sympathy of | tage in the free admission of foreign corn if English farmers 


those who hold with Mr. Sransrexp that it is constantly ne- could undersell their foreign competitors. 


It would be 


cessary to devise new Liberal doctrines for the purpose of | possible, and perhaps easy, to increase the gross produce 


giving the party a reason for cxistence. 


After all. it is of the land, but beyond a ccrtain point artificial fertility 
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could only be produced at alos3. The serious objection to 
the use of rhetorical phrases in relation to land tenure is 
that subversive politic‘ans are prepared to concentrate all 
their efforts on the spoliation of the landowners. Sir W. 
Harcovrt’s authority may perhaps be quoted for the propo- 
sition that 70,000,000/. are unnecessarily paid for foreign 
corn, in support of the charge that the actual distribution 
of landed property is injurious to the public interest. It is 
probable, and even certain, that some kind of legislation 
will be proposed for the benefit of tenant-farmers. It is 
possible that laws and customs may be in some respects 
advantageously altered, but the agitators are bent on com- 
pensation for disturbance as well as for unexhausted expen- 
diture, and their success would involve an arbitrary transfer 
of a valuable property. 

Having congratulated his’ adversaries and duly ad- 
monished his friends, Sir W. Harcourt proceeded to 
express his candid opinion of the leader of his party. 
His conventional statement that nothing in Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s career justified the suspicion that he can have been 
guilty of the levity with which he has been recently 
ebarged was proper and decorous. Unluckily the general 
credence which has been given to a wholly unauthenticated 
rumour is entirely founded on the characteristic nature of 
the outburst which is recorded in the apocryphal story. If 
the anecdote had been told of any other eminent states- 
man it would have been at once rejected as incredible. 
The unknown author of the legend has given plausibility 
to his fiction by a close imitation of Mr. Guapstonn’s manner. 
While Sir W. Harcourr vindicates Mr. Giapstone from 
the imputation of reckless political versatility, he is not 
altogether blind to his possible errors of judgment. In his 
opinion, as in the opinion of the rest of the reasoning por- 
tion of mankind, it is not the business of a statesman to 
engage in theological controversy, nor to prove to some 
millions of his countrymen that they must either be in- 
accurate logicians or traitors. The illustration of a similar 
appeal which might be addressed to the Mahommedans of 
India is appropriate, and it has been used before. Many 
commentators on the Koran, if not the Propugr himself, 
held that it was asacred duty to make war on infidels 
and to oppose their sovereignty. An appeal to them 
to abandon either Istam or their allegiance would not be a 
judicious measure. The only practical inference which can be 
drawn from Mr. GiapstTone’s pamphlet is that Catholic 
Emancipation ought to be rescinded unless the Decrees of 
the Council of the Vatican are rejected. The enormous 
circulation of Mr. Giapsroye’s pamphlet, exceeding that of 
the most amusing works of Dickens, is due to a strange 
misconception on the part of his ultra-Protestant admirers. 
The obseure style has perhaps prevented them from per- 
ceiving that the grievances which excite Mr. GLADsToNn’s 
wrath are suffered, not by the co-religionists of Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, but by the followers of Dr. Ditiincer. Con- 
scious that he has himself a better right than Mr. Grap- 
stone to the character of a Protestant champion, Sir W. 
Harcourr is careful to explain that his efforts are strictly 
confined to the purification of the Established Cfurch from 
Romish admixture. The Dissenters and the Roman Ca- 
tholics may do as they please. Sir W. Harcourt is the 
stern guardian of the rubrics and of the Act of Uniformity. 
The latter half of his speech, which is exclusively concerned 
with ecclesiastical. subjects, begins with a well-founded 


protest inst the intrusion of politicians on theological 
ground. It is true that the Church may be regarded as 
having made a compact with the State; but it is generally 


inexpedient to attempt a strict enforcement of laws which 
are inseparably connected with doctrinal controversies. 
Mr. Giapstone tends to one extreme in theological opinion, 
and Sir W. Harcourt has no sympathy with his tendencies. 
It is impossible to discuss the difference between them ex- 
cept on theological principles ; and politicians who are not 
excited by controversy will more and more lean to the 
system of comprehension which, as one of an unpopular 
minority, Mr. Gasnevonn naturally defended. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S MESSAGE. 


ae: audacious hoax whieh was perpetrated in the 
telegraphic report of the PresipEnt’s Message failed to 
produce the impression which might have been anticipated. 
The funds even of Spain were not affected by menaces 
which, as it now appears, were never uttered. It was 
thought strange that an American President should, in 


defiance of the so-called Monroe doctrine, invite the con- 
currence of European Powers in measures of interven- 
tion which might be adopted in Cuba; but no grave im- 
portance was attached to phrases which were borrowed by 
the writer from the habitual language used for many years 
in Presidential Messages. It was well known that, even if 
the Presipenr had cherished warlike designs, his policy 
would not have been supported by Congress or by the 
party to which he has hitherto belonged ; and it seemed 
a far-fetched conjecture that he was bidding for re-clection 
by courting the favour of the Democrats. In the genuine 
Message the PresipEnT only mentions Cuba for the purpose 
of keeping alive the pretension of the United States 
to express an opinion on the insurrection. The ad- 
mission that the internal disorders of Spain furnish 
an excuse for delay in pacifying Cuba _ renders 
the remainder of the Presipent’s remarks inoffen- 
sive. No Message has at any time contained scantier 
reference to foreign affairs. The United States have no 
dispute pending with any other Power, except that some 
delay has occurred in the payment of a debt due from the 
Republic of Venezuela. The Presipent considerately ob- 
serves that a rebellion is, as usual in South American Re- 
publics, proceeding in some part of the State. If at any 
future time internal peace should be consolidated, it is hoped 
that the consummation will be celebrated by a discharge 
of existing obligations. The Presipent announces his in- 
tention of observing strict neutrality in the civil war on 
the Plata, which has since happily terminated, and in 
the possible war between China and Japan. He has re- 
ceived the balance of an indemnity due from Japan, and he 
recommends legislative measures to control the immigra- 
tion of Chinese in the Pacific States of the Union. It is 
remarkable that the Message contains no reference to the 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada which was supposed to 
have received favourable attention from the PrestpEent and 
the Secretary of State. It is possible that their approval 
may have been withdrawn in consequence of the declara- 
tion of the English Government that Canada will not be 
allowed to levy differential duties on English imports 
while American produce is admitted at lower rates. 


The interest of the remainder of the Message is exclu- 
sively domestic, except that the Prestpent’s theorics on 
trade and navigation might, if they were embodied in le- 
gislation, affect foreign commerce. Since it is highly 
improbable that the present Congress will, during the brief 
residue of its term, pass any important measure, the Prest- 
DENT may be supposed only to have contemplated the object 
of recording his opinions on economical questions. He 
naturally says nothing of the Civil Rights Bill, which will 
be stopped by his veto if it should pass the House of Re- 
presentatives and the Senate. His treatment of the ques- 
tion of Civil Service Reform, of which he is not supposed 
to be an enthusiastic supporter, is somewhat singular. The 
PrestpENT thinks that, on the whole, the competitive mode 
of appointment is desirable ; but he announces that, unless 
Congress passes some law to render it compulsory, he will 
abandon it altogether. A long time will probably clapse 
before American politicians consent to sacrifice the 
most efficient part of their machinery. It would 
be difficult to secure the zealous services of the 
managers of Conventions and similar bodies if there 
were no prize-money in the form of official appointments. 
The Presipent has long inclined to the traditional mode 
of conducting political business, and he is not unwilling 
both to retain an ancient system and to devolve the respon- 
sibility on Congress. Fis apology for his action in 
Louisiana, and for his refusal to act in Arkansas, will be 
generally thought honest, and perhaps satisfactory. It was, 
he says, impossible to judge which set of candidates for 
office ought to have been returned in 1872; but Kenioce’s 
Government had existed for two years, and it had already 
been recognized at Washington. Itcould not be permitted 
to an armed body of citizens to depose the Government de 
faeto; and the intervention of the United States’ authori- 
ties was necessary for the preservation of peace. The 
term of office of the present Government is drawing to an 
end, and it is interesting to hear that the Judge of the 
Supreme Court who had made himself the tool of Keitoce 
and his accomplices has resigned his office in fear of im- 
peachment. In Arkansas the claims of the rival Govern- 
ments depended on a difficult legal question, and the 
Presipent’s refusal to interfere was probably judicious. 
It is not surprising that the Presipent should desire to be 


_ relieved from the necessity of interfering in State disputes. 
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In the whole area of twelve Southern States the numbers 
of the regular army amount to only 4,000 men. A force 
twenty times as large is habitually employed in providing 
for the safety of the city of Paris. 

The essay on political economy and currency which forms 
the most laboured portion of the Message is only equalled in 
oddity of matter and of style, as a principal part of a formal 
State paper, by some of Mr. Lixcotn’s cruder lucubrations. 
Former documents proceeding from the Presipent have 
shown that during his tenure of office he has been an in- 
dustrious student of commercial and fiscal theories. On 
one important point he has arrived at sound conclusions, 
which acquired practical importance when he interposed 
his veto on the plan for increasing the issue of paper 
money. As might have been expected, he adheres firmly 
to a decision which seems nevertheless to be partly founded 
on the most fanciful reasons. In the progress of his in- 
vestigations General Grant has not advanced beyond the 
stage of enlightenment in which it is supposed that the 
business of Governments and Legislatures is to stimulate 
with paternal solicitude the material welfare of the 
community. Taking for his text the depression and 
distress which have now existed for more than a 
year, the Pkresipeyt commences his discourse by 
dealing with the supposed paradox that the elements of 
prosperity are abundant, although they fail to produce 
their natural result. Labour and capital have been plentiful 
and cheap, but it has been found impossible to obtain 
profitable employment for either. In the PrestpEnt’s 
opinion the explanation of the mystery is in great measure 
to be found in the absence of a metallic currency. The 
encouragement of American shipping and the discovery of 
new markets for American produce must not be neglected ; 
but Congress is in the first instance invited to adopt a 
currency “which has as its basis the labour necessary to 
** produce it which will give it its value.” Not only gold, 
but the causes which are supposed to make gold valuable, 
approve themselves to the judgment of the Presipenr. 
“ The debt and speculative classes” indeed may preter a 
currency which fluctuates and sometimes expands, but, 
“admitting that these two classes of citizens are to be 
“benefited by expansion, would it be honest to give it ? ” 
The “debt class” would be still more directly benefited by 
absolute release from all liabilities. 

The Presipent is convinced that the people of the 
United States would reject a proposal of national bank- 
ruptcy and of universal repudiation of debts, and he 
contends that any expansion of the currency is subject to 
similar objections of principle. The simple-minded ex- 
position of rudimentary propositions will perhaps fail to 
convince the supporters of inflation, but there may be 
reasons for expounding such doctrines in a President’s 
Message which would scarcely occur to European states- 
men. Hundreds or thousands of educated men could 
express the substance of the Message more elegantly, 
more clearly, and with fuller knowledge of the subject ; 
but probably their arguments would never be read by 
those whom it is desirable to convince. A small portion 
of true doctrine may perhaps be more acceptable when it 
is imbedded in a mass of old-fashioned fallacies. General 
Grant still believes that the sums paid to foreigners for 
freight represent a dead loss to the country, which he pro- 
poses to diminish by giving direct or indirect subsidies to 
American steam-vessels. The nts which would 
be necessary to effect his object would exactly coincide 
in amount with the difference of cheapness between 
English and American vessels. Whether it is for 
the interest of the American taxpayer to make good by his 
contributions the result of protective legislation in another 
department is a question for Congress and its constituents. 
A strong practical reason against adopting the PRresIDENtT’s 
recommendations will be found in his suggestion that new 
taxes will be required. It is much easier to apply a 
surplus revenue to wasteful purposes than to impose new 
burdens which may be easily shown to be unnecessary. 
There is no doubt that in all the opinions which he ex- 
presses the Presipent is perfectly sincere. He shows 
good sense and good taste in abstaining from any notice of 
the revolution which has lately reversed the relative 
strength of parties. It is right that he should discharge 
his functions without reference to the political opinions 
which are respectively represented by the actual and the 
future Congress. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT EXETER. 


Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been explaining 
to a Conservative gathering at Exeter his general 
views of finance, and the special troubles he has to endure 
in the discharge of his official duties. There is nothing 
very personal or peculiar in his revelations. His general 
views of finance are those which every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must hold, and his troubles are those which 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer has to endure. Whether 
the keeper of the national purse-strings belongs to one 
party or to another, he would be equally ready to allow that 
tits of economy, followed by fits of recklessness, are bad 
things, that England must work hard to hold her own, that 
taxes must press on some one, and that the Ministry of the 
day should study the real wants of the people, and try to 
satisfy them. Every Chancellor in turn passes through 
the experience which has shown Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
that the head of the Exchequer must not admire anything, 
or he will be asked to pay for what he admires, nor be 
afraid of anything, or he will be asked to pay for 
precautions against that which he fears, and that one 
good plan at least is to seem a little stupid, and vow 
that he cannot quite make out what those who ask 
him for something really mean. Good finance consists 
in getting money well and in spending money wisely, and 
to raise the nation’s income fairly and without doing avoid- 
able mischief, and to lay it out so as to get the best possible 
return for what is spent, is the double duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The first is much the pleasantest 
sphere of operations. Every now and then the adjustment 
of taxation affords brilliant openings to financial genius. It 
is possible every now and then for men like Sir Roperr 
Peet or Mr. Giapstone to give a fresh opening to national 
enterprise by infusing new ideas into the general scheme 
of taxation. Such an opportunity Mr. Guapsrone believed 
he had found at the beginning of this year; but the Con- 
servatives of Exeter aided in forcing Mr. Griapstone to 
keep the secret of his financial reformation to himself, and 
in returning a Parliament which preferred the unambitious 
Budget of Sir Starrorp Noxtucore. It is not, however, 
either incumbent on a Minister or good for a nation that 
great schemes of financial readjustment should be always 
forthcoming. If the general plan of English taxation is 
right—and statesmen of all parties agree that it is substan- 
tially right—the Budget of the year may be a very good 
Budget although the changes it introduces are unimpor- 
tant. Unless he has fallen upon evil days, and has 
to invent new taxes to make up a deficit, the 
shaping of his Budget is the most entertaining part 
of the Chancellor’s work. He must indeed be prepared to 
disappoint some people who had hoped that they were 
going to receive a special benefit. But it is not very diffi- 
cult to keep them quiet, as so many other people are glad 
that they should be disappointed. The patient way in which 
the farmers year after year believe Conservatives out of 
office who promise to get the Malt-tax repealed, and in- 
stantly acquiesce in the necessity of a Conservative Ministry 
keeping the Malt-tax unrepealed, must be very encouraging 
to all Chancellors of the Exchequer, and to Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore in particular. And when a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is dealing with the general scheme of taxation, 
he has the satisfaction of having to do with big figures, vast 
interests, and great results. He has an opportunity of 
showing what is in him, and if he succeeds his success is 
apparent to all the world, and gains him general credit and 
admiration. 


It is far otherwise when he comes to discharge the other 
half of his duty, and to limit expenditure. He has then to 
baffle, to worry, and toalienate individuals. He raises hosts 
of silent enemies, while the good he does passes almost un: 
noticed. In the first place, he has to see that no more new 
money goes out than is amply warranted. When he has to 
propose an increase of expenditure on some broad principle 
and for some indisputably national end, his task is 
not very difficult. Englishmen, for example, are not 
so stupid as not to be able to see that, if .they wish to 
have a satisfactory army and yet to avoid conscription, 
they must offer those who voluntarily enlist terms good 
enough to obtain an adequate supply of efficient recruits. 
It is the enthusiasts, the alarmists, the projectors of in- 
genious schemes, the representatives of special interests, 
who are really hard to manage. They cannot have the 
money they want. They must be denied, and the only 
question is how to deny them so as to give them nothing 
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and yet not make them very angry. Mr. Lows thought 
the best way of managing was to dismiss them with a few 
epigrammatic sentences showing conclusively what idiots 
they were. Sir Srarrorp, Norrucore has observed that 
Mr. Lows’s way was not altogether successful, so he has 
hit on a way of hisown. When a deputation irritates or 
bores him more than he can stand, he professes to become 
very dull and to fail to understand what is said. This 
may answer, and we hope it will, for it is an art which 
each successive Chancellor might hope to acquire without 
much difficulty. But it seems scarcely wise in Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore to have told his secret so openly. It 
is to be feared that when during the next Session a 
deputation waits on him, and finds it is not making much 
way, its members will whisper to each other, “ Sir 
“ SrarrorD is shamming dull,” and will take their de- 

ture in wrath. However, deputations which come to 
propose something that cannot be entertained for a moment 
must be gotrid of somehow, and probably most men would 
prefer being deadened by a look of blank and unmeaning 
obtuseness in the face of their auditor to being made the 
victims of a shower of brilliant repartees. It is when those 
who come to ask for money have a real claim to be heard 
that the true difficulty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
begins—when an object is pointed out which it seems right 
for the Government to take up, or a demand is made the 
fairness of which it is hard to dispute. In such a case Sir 
Strarrorp Nortucore could not in justice to himself affect 
to be devoid of intellect. He would have to understand, 
and to show that he understood; and if he had made up 
his mind to a refusal, he would have to admit that he had 
only a limited amount of money to spend, and that the 
Government he represented could not afford to be just to 
every one. 


It is not, however, even in giving discouraging answers 
to applicants who deserve encouragement that the most 
arduous part of the duties of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer really lies. Those who want new money, who have 
never had what they say they ought to have, can be put off 
tolerably well with the hope that their turn must come, and 
that they are sure of getting what is owed to them sooner 
or later, although they may have to wait. It is very 
different when the Chancéllor proposes to take away what 
is in the possession of those whom he considers himself 
bound to attack. Retrenchment, cutting down salaries, 
abolishing sinecures, forbidding men to hope any more for 
that which they believe they have been led fairly to expect, 
these are the things which seriously test the courage and the 
patriotism of a Finance Minister. Sir Srarrorp Norra- 
core said at Exeter that he was sure there was much waste 
and mismanagement in many branches of the public ex- 
penditure, and that great economies might be effected if 
the nation would but set to work earnestly, and would 
exercise the same wholesome supervision over its estab- 
lishment which a prudent and active householder exercises 
over his. If Sir Srarrorp Norrucore sees this as clearly as 
he says he sees it, it becomes a part of his duty to apply 
the necessary remedies to the evil he deplores. But these 
remedies are very painful remedies. They cause much 
irritation and suffering. They give persons and whole classes 
of persons distinct and tangible grievances. Noone minds as 
long as general language is used, and nothing is done. 
But directly any specific instance of waste is alleged, and 
particular people are threatened, there arises a chorus of 
indignation. The Ministry that intervenes to check waste 
is immediately set down as a harassing Ministry. The 
Guapstoxe Ministry honestly set itself to check waste, and 
got thoroughly hated for its pains. It is true that it went 
about its work in an unnecessarily rough way ; that it em- 
ployed such instruments in its labours of reform as Mr. 
Ayrton, who displayed great zeal and resolution, but who 
often exhausted himself in trying to save the wrong half- 
pence, and who treated every recipient of public money as 
a beadle would treat a pauper infant. But the GuapsTone 
Ministry did not merely err in the manner in which it dis- 
charged its duties; it also gave great offence by believing 
it had duties to discharge. It made enemies of all who 
preferred to be left alone in their accustomed comfort ; 
and one of the attractions of a Conservative Govern- 
ment was that it was thought sure to abstain from 
meddling. If Sir Srarrorp Nortucore means to 
make his words good, if he was not using vague 
language so as to gain credit for vigilance while he had 
made up his mind to overlook everything, he will have a 
bad time before him. He will earn the approval of his own 
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conscience, and will raise his own reputation, but he will 
incur much unpopularity, and disappoint many who thought 
that they might rely on the masterly inactivity of a Con- 
servative Government. He is not likely to commit pre- 
cisely the same faults as his predecessors. He will not 
reproduce the jocose severity of Mr. Lows or the parochial 
harshness of Mr. Ayrton. He will do disagreeable things 
as pleasantly as he knows how to do them. But disagree- 
able things are disagreeable, and we hope, rather than 
expect, that he will dare to do disagreeable things, and that 
he will really exercise the supervision of a resolute house- 
holder over the national expenditure. 


THE UNION OF THE CENTRES. 


Ye Centres in the French Assembly seem equally 
impatient of union and of separation. One proposal 
after another designed to enable them to act together is 
rejected as impracticable, and each is immediately followed 
by another aiming at thesame end. While they are debat- 
ing upon a common policy they are most impressed by the 
number and hopelessness of their differences, but as soon as 
they have decided to remain apart they are equally impressed 
with their inability to effect anything except in concert. 
The Left Centre has lately decided that it will not take into 
consideration any isolated constitutional law. This deter- 
mination is fatal to the proposal of the Right Centre and 
of the Committee of Thirty to place the Bill for creating a 
Second Chamber in the orders of the day immediately after 
the new year. The Legitimists will not vote for any 
constitutional law whatever. The Left will not vote for 
the creation of a Second Chamber unless it is presented as 
part of a complete Republican Constitution. The Bona- 
partists denounce it as veiling an Orleanist conspiracy. 
There is no chance, therefore, for this Bill with few friends 
unless the Left Centre can be induced to support it. Of 
course the Left Centre have very good reasons to give for 
their refusal. They have come to two conclusions regard- 
ing the condition and wants of the country. France needs, 
they think, a settled Government, and the only possible 
settled Government is the Republic. Neither of these 
requirements would be satisfied by the gift of a Second 
Chamber. The Government would be no more Republican, 
and consequently no more settled, with a Senate as well as 
an Assembly sitting at Versailles, than it is with an 
Assembly sitting there without a Senate. The Right 
Centre urge that true political wisdom consists in taking 
what is to be got at any given time, and they accuse the 
Left Centre of forgetting the proverb about half a loaf. 
The Left Centre deny that the proverb is applicable. 
What the Right Centre offer them is not half a loaf, but 
something which is not even made of bread. They ask 
for a Republic, and the Right Centre propose to give them 
a Senate. Now a Senate may be an element, perhaps a 
useful element, in a Republican Constitution, but it is in 
no sense the equivalent of a Republican Constitution, and 
the Left Centre are not disposed to accept anything short 
of such an equivalent. 

As soon as the Centres had parted company upon this 
point, the search for a ground of common action was, as 
usual, begun over again. This time the suggestion has 
come from the side of the Left Centre, and it has, for a 
wonder, been received favourably by the Right Centre. 
It is not as yet clear, however, how far the Left Centre 
concur in it asa body. The author of the proposal is an 
anonymous correspondent of the Journal des Débats, but the 
Journal des Débats has given it importance by making it its 
own. According to this plan the Left Centre may consent 
to pass the Bill creating a Second Chamber, provided that 
the Right Centre will consent to the insertion of a clause 
postponing its operation until such time as the other con- 
stitutional laws have been passed. The Left Centre have 
hitherto refused to have anything to do with a Senate 
unless it comes to them as part of a Repablic. They are 
now asked to waive their objection on the understanding 
that the Senate, though constituted on paper at once, shall 
not be constituted in fact until the Republic, or some sub- 
stitute for the Republic, shall have been established. A 
proposal of this kind may easily call forth very various 
criticisms. Against it there is the obvious fact that it is 
merely an evasion of a difficulty. The opposition between 
the two Centres rests on the fact that one of them wants 
the Republic while the other wants the Monarchy. There 
can be no real alliance between them until ik time as 
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one or other of them consents to give way, and any scheme 
for uniting them which does not go upon this principle 
only postpones the inevitable —— Supposing the 
Left Centre consent to the Bill with the proviso sug- 
gested by the pion! Débats, what will they have 
gained? The controversy between them and the Right 
Centre has reference, not to the propriety of establishing 
a Second Chamber—upon this both Centres are agreed 
—but to the propriety of establishing the Republic. 
So long as this remains unsettled, no agreement upon 
minor points will be of any avail. Indeed the Left 
Centre may easily lose by consenting to this compro- 
mise. There is nowa certain amount of sympathy be- 
tween them and the Left. If the Left came to suspect 
the Left Centre of a disposition to sacrifice the Republic 
to an imaginary union among Conservatives, this sym- 
pathy would be at an end. Would not their consenting 
to discuss a single constitutional law apart from the rest 
—and that law the least Republican of all—be taken as 
suflicient evidence of such a disposition ? And if it would, 
the whole fabric of Conservative Republicanism which 
has been built up with so much labour by the Left 
Centre would come to the ground. On the other hand, 
there is the chance that the Right Centre, if they can 
bat be kept in association with the Left Centre, may by 
degrces learn to look at the situation with more practical 
eyes. They are in some respects in a@ more promising 
condition as regards this change than they have ever been 
before. They are not now led astray by any delusions 
upon the subject of their numerical strength in the 
Assembly. They know that the majority of the Twenty- 
fourth of May can never be recalled to life. They know 
that no form of Government other than the Republic can 
possibly be set up in France so long as the dividing lines 
between the various parties ran as they do. If they could 
ouce be led to pursue a common policy with the Left Centre, 
even upon a question of little moment, they might in time 
get a habit of looking at affairs in the same light which 
might influence their action in questions of real importance. 
The Left, it is true, may feel some contempt for the long- 
suffering of the Left Centre, but it will be a contempt 
whic!: is very likely to be qualified by the consciousness of 
how necessary to the establishment of the Republic the co- 
operation of the Right Centre is, and by the consequent 
admission that any concession which postpones the day 
when the Right Centre have finally to determine whether 
this co-operation shall be given or withheld deserves at 
least to be favourably construed. 


Even M. Gamserra has come forward to do his part 
towards removing the obstacles which part the Centres 
from one another. There is something terrible to the 
imagination of a French Conservative in having any share 
in founding a Government which is favoured by the ex- 
Dictator. M. Gamperra probably sees that this feeling 
operates injuriously on the prospects of the Republic, and 
he takes the opportunity of meeting the Times’ Correspon- 
dent in his walk from the Versailles station to the Assem- 
bly to protest that he is not so black as his enemies 
paint him. He is not in the least desirous of driving 
Marshal MacManon from office; on the contrary, he 
will recognize him as President until the close of the 
seven years for which he has been appointed, and 
if he finds the nation or the Assembly willing to 
re-elect him at the end of that period, M. Gamperra will 
offer no objection. In this respect, as he takes care to point 
out, he is much more the friend of the MarsnaL than M. 
Tuiers is. Nor is it only a President that M. Gamperra is 
willing to receive at the hands of the Conservatives; he 
will accept a Constitution also. If they will honestly under- 
take to frame a Republic, they may frame it after their own 
mind. M. Gamperra’s object is to see the Republic recog- 
nized as the legal Government of France; and if the 
Conservatives will meet him on this platform, he promises 
on his side to meet them in a thoroughly conciliatory spirit. 
They shall have the first innings; they shall administer 
the Republic for the next six years of its existence; and not 
until those six years have come to an end will M. Gam- 
Berra ask the country to decide whether his theory of the 
Republic or theirs is the best calculated to ensure good 
government. If the Right Centre are well advised, this 
remarkable statement will go a long way towards quieting 
the terrors with which they view the advent of the Re- 
public. Unfortunately this very week has supplied an 
instance of their inability to understand their own interest 
which goes far to imvalidate their claims to even the 


smallest portionof political vision. The Bill for abolishing the 
monopoly of the State in the matter of the higher education 
has been opposed by many members of the Left on the 
ground that it will benefit the Roman Catholic Church and 
no one else. Men like M. Lapounaye have protested against 
the narrowness of this objection, and, for once, the Conser- 
vatives in the Assembly have seemed to have the advan- 
tage in point of liberality over the Left. An amendment 
was brought forward on Tuesday which goes a long way 
towards making the Bill do in form what the Radica!s 
accuse it of doing in substance. It was proposed that the 
right of opening establishments of superior instruction 
should not be conceded to less than three persons, the 
intention obviously being to give an advantage to religious 
congregations. The whole Right supported the ameud- 
ment, and it was made an instruction to the Committee 
which has charge of the Bill. The advantage which the 
Right have hitherto enjoyed of bemg associated with 
Liberals like M. Lasounaye in the demand for freedom to 
teach has thus been thrown away. They can no longer 
accuse the Radicals of earing only for liberty when it 
happens to answer their own purposes, when, by the voic 
of Tuesday, they have laid themselves open to the same 
charge. It is by follies such as these that one French 
party after another succeeds in making its friends despair 
of it. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


7 Metropolitan Board of Works, in publishing iis 
annual Budget, regards with not unnatural com- 
placency its powers, its revenues, and its achievements. 
The Board was created for the best possible reason, 
because there was a great work to be done which could 
only be accomplished by a central authority. It would 
have been impossible to construct the great drainage 
system of London if the engineer had been subject 
to the control of a score of Vestries. The rate which 
provided the necessary funds might perhaps have been 
levied in the form of a contribution from the various 
parishes and districts; but it was also necessary to 
borrow large sums of money on the credit of the rate; 
and capitaksts would not have been satisfied with a 
security of a complicated and troublesome nature. In 
constituting the Board Parliament judiciously tried an 
experiment which was in England comparatively novel. 
It seemed probable that the nominees of elected Vestries 
would be among the most competent of their members ; 
and while it was necessary to make a taxing body repre- 
sentative, it seemed desirable to avoid the uncertainties of 
popular choice. Although conventional objections are 
frequently raised to the alleged anomaly of indirect or 
secondary election, there is no reason to complain of the 
manner in which the Board has discharged its duties. On 
its first establishment it had the good judgment 
and good fortune to select an engineer of the 
highest ability; and Sir Jonun Tuwaires, the first 
Chairman, was an industrious and useful man of. 
business. It was highly proper that, while the other 
members of the Board discharge their duties gratuitously, 
the Chairman, who is practically responsible for efficient 
administration, should receive a salary which is certainly 
not excessive in amount. Elective bodies, large and small, 
can only exercise their executive powers through their 
officers ; and it is for this reason that in the Netherlands, 
and in some other Republics, the principal person in the 
State has been the secretary or clerk of the sovereign 
Assembly. In a Board which exercises only a limited 
municipal authority there is no risk of the usurpations 
which may have been apprehended in Republics; and con- 
sequently it is convenient that the nominal and real 
executive power should be combined in the same person, 
No contrivance will prevent the concentration of muni- 
cipal or of political power in the hands of a few per- 
sons; and the advocates of popular election, or of any 
other kind of nomination, only differ as to the mode of 
choosing a Government. It is perhaps not a bad plan to 
appoint the officers who are sometimes described as Ediles 
by a triple election, in which the ratepayers elect the 
Vestries, which appoint the members of the Metropolitan 
Board, who finally choose their own Chairman. Sir James 
Hose has devoted himself with laudable assiduity to the 
duties of his office, and his immediate constituents deserve 
credit for not insisting that the incumbent of the highest ‘ 
office in their body should belong to the class of tradesmen. 
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The Board which was found competent to direct the great 
scheme of the main drainage was fitly rewarded by the 
ual enlargement of its fanctions. It has now 
the chief control of streets, and in the prosecution 
of various improvements it has arrived at the dig- 
nity of a large public debt, which holds a good position 
in the market. The revenue and the regular expenditure 
for which the Board provides amount to about 380,000/. a 
year; and the sums which are raised on capital account for 
various purposes of improvement sometimes reach a larger 
amount. No great city has in modern times profited 
more largely than London by the public works which have 
been constructed. The rebuilding of a large part of 
Paris under the Empire was less useful than the main 
drainage of London, and the Thames Embankment has 
substituted the most ornamental thoroughfare in the 
metropolis for an accumulated mass of deformities. 


It is natural that success should encourage ambition ; 
and the Metropolitan Board is now bent on acquiring 
some powers which are not even possessed by completely 
organized municipal bodies. The Board has formerly 
often come into collision with the City Corporation ; but 
both bodies have lately formed a kind of alliance which 
may be called exclusively offensive. Both the Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Board have deposited Bills for taking 
compulsory possession of the property of the Gas Com- 
panies ; or, as an alternative, for establishing works of 
their own, which would combine the creation of much un- 
necessary nuisance with the most wasteful expenditure of 
public money. The construction of new gas-works in 
districts which are at present free from the inconvenience 
would be but a small part of the annoyance which the os- 
tensible scheme of the Board would produce. It would 
be intolerable that new mains should be laid in every street 
by the side of the existing means of distribution. The 
promoters probably trust to another among the two or 
three strings of their bow. There are also Bills for giving 
the governing bodies additional powers of interference with 
the Companies, if Parliament is unwilling either to permit 
a mischievous competition, or for the fixst time to take the 
property of the shareholders by compulsion. Itis hard on 
the Companies whose affairs have been fully considered by 
Parliament within five or six years that they should be now 
compelled to defend their property against opponents who 
dispose without control of large public funds. It has been 
often admitted that the best way of terminating a chronic 
agitation is to provide on fair terms for the sale of the 
undertakings ; but if the transfer is effected against the will 
of the Companies, Parliament will have created a precedent 
which every Committee on the subject has deliberately re- 
fused to establish. The Board of Works lately intimated 
a disposition to negotiate for a purchase on the basis of the 
average price of shares for the last three years. During the 
whole of that time the high price of coal has rendered the 
maintenance of the usual dividends doubtful; and during 
a part of the time which would be included in the calcula- 
tion the agitation has been one of the elements for the 
consideration of purchasers. It is in the highest degree 
inequitable that the value of a property which is to be taken 
by compulsion should be damaged by intending purchasers 
with the effect of reducing the market price. ‘The effect of 
incessant menaces is proved by the fact that London gas 
shares may be bought to pay about 6 per cent. on the pur- 
chase money. In provincial towns where, as in London, 
the income is tolerably permanent, the return on a purchase 
is seldom more than 44 per cent. 

While it might be for the comfort, though not for the 
profit, of shareholders to part with their property for its 
jair value, the communities respectively represented by the 
Corporation and Board of Works would find that they were 
for the present neither better nor worse for the transfer, 
though they might hope for some future advantage. The 
consumers are already entitled to the benefit of an increase 
of revenue; and perhaps they may think that their resi- 
duary interests would be more caleetiy guarded by muni- 
cipal bodies than by the Companies. After the transfer, as 
before, they must pay the cost of the gas which they use; 
nor could they obtain a better quality than that of the pre- 
Sent supply, except by increased expenditure. The Board 
of Works would use the same establishments, they would 
probably contract with the same coalowners, nor would they 
enjoy any advantages in arranging the price which are not 
open totheCompanies. The sameengincers and other officers, 
or successors of no higher professional standing, would per- 
form their present duties neither more nor less efficiently 


than when they served the Companies. There is no trace 
of evidence that Corporations have supplied gas or water 
more cheaply or more satisfactorily than Companies. In all 
matters of this kind the work is done by persons of special 
attainments, who are wholly indifferent to the nature of 
the bodies which they serve. Skilled workmen of all ranks, 
from civil engineers and analysts to artisans, work after 
their own fashion, whoever may betheir employers. It may 
perhaps be worth the while both of the Corporation and of 
the Board of Works to consider the possible indirect results 
of their own aggressive proceedings. The Corporation has | 
a right to its vast property, for the simple reason that it is 
the owner; and Parliament has not up to this time opened 
up the large question whether the estates of Corporations 
aud private persons might be diverted to more beneficial 
purposes. The gas shareholders also own their property, 
and some of them depend on it for subsistence. Compulsory 
purchase at an inadequate price might establish a precedent 
especially dangerous to the City. The Board of Works, if 
it has no estates to lose, may remember that its own 
existence is not secure. Mr. Bprau’s unwise project of 
civic revolution has apparently been exploded, notwith- 
standing the chorus of newspaper applause with which it 
was at first received; but more plausible substitutes may 
be devised for the Metropolitan Board, which is really less 
popular than it in some respects deserves. It is not un- 
likely that the ratepayers may regard with less confidence 
than the Board its future powers of dealing with the price 
and quality of gas. If the transfer is authorized, the debt 
must be increased by several millions; and although it 
may be presumed that the interest will be covered by the 
gas receipts, it may possibly become sometimes necessary to 
lower the quality. The promoters have more than once 
suggested that, if the Board of Works undertook the 
supply, the establishment of a minimum illuminating 
power, the official inspection, and the other restrictions to 
which the Companies are subject, would become superfluous. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA. 


a noticing Mr. Marxnam’s statement of the progress ot 
India during the year 1871-72, we described it as “a 
* model Blue-book.” Its author has not allowed the success 
of his first effort to make him careless about future im- 
provements. There were shortcomings and omissions, it 
appears, in the statement for 1871-72 which unfitted it to 
be, as had been intended, the first of a yearly series. This 
place is now assigned to the statement for the year 
1872-73. The contents of the former volume are incor- 
porated into the new one, with the statistics brought down 
to the later date, and with many additions and improve- 
ments introduced under their proper headings. Thus the 
section on Land Revenue now contains a full account of all 
the minor settlements, as well as of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal. The section on Trade and Manufactures 
has been completely re-written. And a new section has 
been added, giving a short account of the rulers and of 
treaty rights and obligations of each native State. This 
part of the statement is admirably calculated to impress 
English readers with the enormous extent and variety of 
our Indian dominions. No less than four hundred and 
sixty native States acknowledge the supremacy of the 
British Government. With some this bare acknowledgment 
is all that is yielded. Others have pledged themselves 
to follow the advice of the Viczroy. Others pay tribute or 
maintain a: military contingent at their own cost. 
Nor is this condition of things likely soon to pass 
away. The sovereigns of nearly all these States have 
since the mutiny been allowed to secure themselves against 
failure of heirs by the exercise of the right of adoption ; so 
that, unless forfeiture is inflicted by way of punishment for 
rebellion against the paramount State, the area of the do- 
minions directly administered by the Government of India 
is not likely to increase. 

The two matters in this volume to which Englishmen 
will turn with most interest are Trade and Manufactures 
and Emigration. The dependence of a large part of the 
population of India on the produce of a rude though not 
inefficient husbandry, and the formidable numbers of the 
classes which are thus supported, have been brought home to 
us by the recent famine. The failure of a single crop threw 
nearly all the inhabitants of the distressed districts upon 
the ity of the Government. The judicious extension 
of irrigation and of communications between different dis- 
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tricts may go far to prevent the recurrence of similar dis- 
asters; but the inevitable pauperism of a dense population, 
whose increase is subject to no restraints except those 
which have been removed by the paternal care of the 
Government, is a scarcely less formidable danger. If the 
people of Bengal cannot find new means of supporting 
themselves, or be induced to emigrate, large numbers of 
them must starve or be maintained at the expense of 
the State. The problem which English statesmen had to 
face forty years ago will confront Indian statesmen in far 
larger proportions. Emigration from Bengal has unfortu- 
nately been discredited by the abuses with which it has 
been mixed up. The growth of the tea-plantations in Assam 
created a demand for additional labour in that district as 
long ago as 1858; but, in spite of a regulating Act passed 
in 1862, the condition of the emigrants was one of virtual 
slavery. The mortality among the labourers in the con- 
tractors’ depdts and on the voyage was excessive. It is 
calculated that in the three years from 1863 to 1866 more 
than thirty-one thousand coolies must have died out of 
about eighty-four thousand exported from Bergal. This 
extraordinary death-rate was principally due to diseases 
caused by want of food ; and the tale was made up out of 
the runaways, who were caught and flogged in a way that 
left them but a small chance of life. Since 1868 there 
has been a great improvement in this respect. There are now 
nearly forty-five thousand coolies working under contract in 
the tea districts, and the deaths during 1872-73 amounted | 
to 1,504. Many labourers remain after their contracts 
have run out, and strict rules are enforced as regards the 
provision of food, lodging, and medical attendance. Emi- 
gration to countries not subject to the Government of 
India is now regulated by a consolidating Act of 1871. 
The enlistment of the emigrants is placed under very strict 
regulations which are enforced by agents and pro-| 
tectors appointed by the Government of India or by 
the local Government in each Presidency. The vessels 
conveying them are licensed and carefully surveyed, and 
British agents are appointed in the countries to which the | 
emigrants are shipped under regulations passed by the 
Governments in the case of British colonies, and under | 
conventions in the case of foreign Governments. The busi- 
ness of these agents is to see that the contracts made with — 
the emigrants are not departed from, that the work given | 
them is not excessive, that they receive the wages and | 
rations agreed upon, and that the means of returning to 
India are provided at the expiration of the term of service. 
In 1872-73 the number of emigrants was 17,171. It will 
be seen that coolie emigration aims at supplying labour to 
other countries rather than at removing the surplus popu- 
lation from India. To what extent it will answer this 
latter purpose also must depend in a great measure upon 
the inducements held out to the emigrants to outstay the 
period of their contracts. 


The most promising industry of India is the cotton 
manufacture. How vast a field lies open to it if it should 
prove capable of occupying it may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1872-73 14,545,772l. worth of cotton piece 
goods were imported into India. By degrees, however, 
native industry is catching up Manchester, and the manu- 
facturers of the latter city have helped on the change by 
sending out inferior goods. It is not wonderful that local 
cotton mills should have “almost annihilated ” the English 
trade in grey preg when seventy-five per cent. of the 
cloths exported from England were rendered worthless by 
the employment of deleterious compounds in their prepara- 
tion in order to increase the weight of the goods. Within 
the last ten years steam spinning and weaving mills have 
been introduced into the Bombay Presidency, and the 
eighteen mills now at work give employment to 10,000 
hands. Much of the cloth manufactured in these mills is 
dyed and printed in the neighbourhood. There are many 
cotton manufactories in the Punjab. In Mysore cotton 
cloths are woven in nearly every district, and in Madras a 
considerable local export trade has arisen in piece goods 
and twists. 

The cultivation of cotton is increasing in extent, and the 
quality of the crop is also improving. In the Dharwar 
district the introduction of American cotton has been a 
complete success. The number of acres under cultivation 
in 1872-73 was greater by 336,000 than in the preceding 
years. In Sind there is every prospect of a valuable crop 
being obtained by crossing the American cotton with the 
Dharwar native. Itis also probable that by careful selection 


and cultivation the native cotton may be greatly improved. 


As regards the latter point, more might have been effected 
if somewhat less had been attempted. It is of little use to 
set even the best-trained English farmer to teach the ryots 
until the teacher has first observed their modes of farming, 
and learnt from them all that they have to teach him, 
Until English agriculturists have as exact a knowledge 
as the natives of the soil, climate, and plants of the 
country, the natives will beat them. At least this is the 
opinion of Sir Grorce Campsett and of Mr. Hatsey, the 
Acting-Commissioner of Cotton and Commerce. It is 
when the European cultivator knows all that the native 
knows that he will be likely to see the way to knowing 
more, but not till then. 

Mr. Marxuam makes a remark with regard to the action 
of European taste upon Indian workmen which is full of 
ill omen to another important industry, the woollen manu- 
facture. ‘The commencement,” he says, “of European 
“ influence of the best kind on Indian mannfactories is be- 
“ ginning to be clearly perceptible.” We have not been 
fortunate enough to see any examples of what the natives 
of India can do under European influence of the best kind, 
but we have seen something of what they are capable of 
under European influence of the worst kind, Dealers in 
Indian carpets say that there is a great and increasing 
difficulty in obtaining them in the old colours and in the 
old patterns, and that when a workman attempts to copy En- 
ropean ‘examples his eye loses all that sense of colour and 
grace which gives to Indian fabrics their characteristic merit. 
How subtle the action of this influence must be is proved 
by the fact that the carpets made in gaols are almost 
worthless from the impossibility of making the prisoners 
reproduce under supervision the designs which in their 
own huts they followed without trouble and without teach- 
ing. The best service that European influence can render 
to Indian art is to let it alone. It is not worth while to 
lose all that is distinctive in Oriental workmanship for the 
sake of getting a poor reproduction of inferior French 
taste. 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


t hes cannot be denied that a good deal of nonsense and 
sham sentiment has come to be mixed up with the 
idea of Christmas; but there is happily one custom of the 
season which shows no symptom of adulteration or decay. 
The appeals to the benevolent which just now occupy so 
much space in the newspapers represent a very healthy and 
honourable feature of English character. There is no other 
country in the world in which so much lavish charity is 
constantly bestowed; and during the present week there 
must have been great numbers of people who felt their 
money burning in their pockets until they had devoted 
some of it to the relief of the sick and miserable. It can 
hardly be doubted that the instinct which prompts this 
liberality is sound and wholesome, for it represents that 
tenderness and sympathetic feeling which keeps fresh the 
heart of a nation. At the same time it must be admitted 
that through carelessness and thoughtlessness the liberality 
is frequently misapplied. It is notorious that a large part of 
the pauperism of London and other large towns has been 
fostered by mistaken kindness, and by that sort of easy giving 
which is too often rather a salve to the giver’s own feelings 
than a studied benefit to the recipient. To a reflecting 
mind there is perhaps nothing so hard and pitiful in life as 
the difficulty of trying to do good without harm coming of 
it. Almost every avenue of philanthropy is thus beset with 
doubts and difficulties. Alms to the casual beggar may make 
him a confirmed pauper; help to the struggling labourer 
tends to weaken his sense of independence and reliance on 
his own efforts ; the pursuit of charity becomes a trade, and 
the agencies of its distribution a profession; and what be- 
tween the money which is lost on its way to the poor and that 
which reaches them only to corrupt and demoralize them, 
the charitable are certainly exposed to sad discourage- 
ments. Still, good must be done sometimes, and in any 
case, after making full allowance for the evils of careless and 
indiscriminate relief, it may be believed that it is better 
than none at all. There can be no doubt, however, 
that it is the duty of all who can afford to give to make 
their contributions as useful as possible by taking the 
trouble to consider how they are likely to operate, and in 
what way they can be most effectively applied. The fami- 
liar saying that he gives twice who gives without delay 
may be still more strongly applied to the case of the man 
who thinks twice before he gives, so that he may be sure 
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that his money will not be thrown away. It isa pity that 
when there is so much generous liberality, a little more 
discrimination in its application is not added to enhance its 
value. 

We have more than once pointed out the very strong 
objections to which the recently introduced system of 
Hospital Sunday is exposed, and at the present moment it 
may be not inappropriate to review them. Of course, if 
the contributions thus collected are to be regarded as so 
much supplementary to the ordinary contributions on which 
the hospitals have hitherto relied, they may be gratefully re- 
ceived. There are perhaps some institutions which already 
have rathermore money than is good for them, or which make 
a doubtful use of it; but, on the whole, there is ample 
scope for expenditure in this direction. The question, 
however, assumes another aspect if the tendency of Hos- 
pital Sunday is, as we fear, not so much to add to the 
general stock as to divert into a new channel some at least 
of the money hitherto given to the hospitals. The results of 
this mode of appeal have certainly not as yet been remark- 
able for their success; and it is idle to disguise that it is 
regarded with a distrust which would seem to be rather 
increasing than diminishing. In the first place, it 
is evident, from what is known of human nature, that 
an appeal on behalf of charity in general can never 
be so telling as an appeal on behalt of a particular 
form of charity of which a precise detailed account 
can be given, and which elicits special sympathies. A 
poet has justly remarked how poor a thing the love of 
all is to the love of one, and there is always something 
flabby and artificial in that sort of enthusiasm which -is 
supposed to be simultaneously and equally extended to the 
whole human race without regard to divisions and dis- 
tinctions. The sort of love which professes to love all 
the world is usually of very small account to anybody; 
but a man, as a rule, really does love his wife and his 
children, and after them his country, and is willing to do 
something handsome on their behalf. Experience has 
shown conclusively that human nature is, after all, an ex- 
tremely limited thing, that it fastens most closely and sin. 
cerely on some object the individuality of which is close to 
it and clearly seen, and that, when spread too far, it be- 
comes thin and visionary. Most people who are honest 
would admit that they care extremely little for mankind 
in the abstract, or for people whom they do not know 
face to face, or at least fancy from reading or report that 
they know. The old proverb about charity beginning at 
home is an illustration of this truth, and the whole policy 
of Hospital Sunday runs directly counter to it. What, in 
effect, is said to people who are disposed to give money is, 
“Do not trouble yourselves to consider whether this 
“ asylum, or hospital, or dispensary, is most deserving of 
“support. Listen to the words of the preacher enforcing 
“the vague duty of philanthropy in general, and of 
“ benevolence without reference to anything in particular, 
“and try (if you can) to become enthusiastic in your 
“ sympathy for every kind of misery and disease all at once 
“and ina lump sum.” A sermon of this kind must neces- 
sarily be dull and unimpressive, inasmuch as the interest 
and vividness of a discourse lies not in generals, but in 
particulars, and the contemplation in mass of the enor- 
mous, overwhelming, and utterly helpless and hopeless 
misery of a large part of the human species is simply para- 
lysing. What a drop in the sea is a five-pound note in such 
an ocean of chronic agony! What is the good of trying 
to fill a hole that opens at the bottom into endless space ? 
These are the reflections forced upon an audience which 
listens to comprehensive declamation upon human distress. 
Nobody ever yet did much good to the world who did not 
begin by confining his attention to some small speck or spot 
in the human system, and endeavouring with all his might 
to rectify that particular blemish, with faith in the principle 
that every little thing helps towards the big aggregate. 

But then it is said, Ah, but these Hospital Sunday 
eee undertake to look into the affairs of all the 

ospitals and asylums and dispensaries, and to determine 
exactly what is due toeach, and which should have nothing. 
We desire to speak most respectfully of Sir C. Trevetyan and 
his colleagues, and nobody, of course, can for a moment 
doubt their disinterested devotion to the cause they 
have taken up. Still, they are only human beings, 
and therefore not absolutely infallible. They have pre- 
judices, crotchets, fancies of their own; and if the dis- 
tribution of charity is to be entrusted to a Committee, we 
should prefer that it should be handed over, not to irre- 


sponsible persons who have appointed themselves because 
they believe in themselves above everybody else, but to some 
public Board of responsible officials, upon whom the criticism 
and votes of Parliament could be brought to bear with good 
effect. As the matter stands, it seems to us that the Hos- 
pital Committee is simply offering an encouragement to 
the laziness and carelessness of people who wish to be 
charitable without taking the least trouble to think what 
charity really means, or how it can best be carried out. It 
is such an easy thing to compound for a good conscience by 
a small money donation. What is wanted is that people 
should give not only money, but close, keen, interested 
personal attention to the affairs of the charities. The 
managers of a charity, however eminent, honourable, or 
honest, are not to be trusted by themselves 3 the jealous 
and efficient supervision of subscribers is indispensable to 
its permanent good management; and Hospital Sunday 
necessarily strikes at the very root of this principle. If 
people really want to do good in this way, they must dosome- 
thing more than give a lump sum as a salve to their own 
feelings ; they must put themselves to the trouble ofsingling 
out some institution which they think deserving, and makea 
point of looking closely into its management, and touch- 
ing up the managers whenever it seems necessary. If it 
is a badly managed place which they take to, so much the 
better, as it may lead to reform. There can be no doubt 
that a great many charitable institutions are shame- 
fully jobbed, and the reason is simply that they 
get money, and no looking after. We need not point 
the moral of these remarks at the present moment. Let 
people who wish to give by all means choose some 
object of charity in which they believe, and insist 
upon a clear and complete account of it, and a 
right to express their opinion on its management. If 
they are at a loss which to choose, they can scarcely 
do better than send their offerings to the box of the 
police-court of their district. The magistrates know more 
about real distress than most people, and they are usually 
practical men of the world, and not fanatics or senti- 
mentalists . 


THE YEAR. 


b haery: brings everything to an end, and this year has seen the end 
of the Tichborne trial and of the Gladstone Ministry. When 
the year opened Dr. Kenealy was still engaged in the process which 
he has since described, with more than his usual accuracy, as that of 
“ keeping the Judges at bay”: and the Druids who assembled on 
New Year’s Day at Oxford could little have dreamt that, before 
many months had gone by, one of their members would have re- 
treated from the cares of administration to the serene seclusion of 
the House of Lords, and that the other would have exhibited him- 
self as the chief adversary of Mr. Gladstone out of office. Stroud 
in the early part of January returned a Conservative in place of 
Mr. Winterbotham, but there was nothing to indicate that this 
would be regarded as a matter of much importance by a Prime 
Minister who still commanded a majority of more than sixty. But 
Mr. Gladstone hoped that the Stroud election might be accepted 
as filling him with despair suflicient to warrant his appealing 
to the country on the great question whether it would like to get 
rid of the Income-tax, and let him have the opportunity of exhi- 
biting a marvellous financial feat, the details of which he did 
not think it necessary to explain. To the astonishment of the 
country and his Cabinet he issued his Greenwich manifesto, and 
at the moment when it had been announced that Parliament would 
meet, new elections were held to ascertain whether the fish had 
been hooked and the constituencies would accept the brilliant bribe 
that had been offered them. The contest was fierce, and the coun 
was startled and amused at the acrimony with which Mr. Disraeli 
referred to Mr. Gladstone’s private devotions and the Straits of 
Malacca, at the sparkling vituperation of Mr. Lowe, and at the 
ingenious retort of Mr. Disraeli that he had allowed the University 
of London to return a member because this would ensure the 
return of Mr. Lowe, who could not possibly get in anywhere else, 
and who was sure to break up any Administration he joined. One 
Conservative success followed afteranother, a Conservative majority 
of fifty was secured, and Mr. Disraeli became Prime Minister. 
He formed a small Cabinet, judiciously selected, and he at once 
showed that he knew how to use his victory. He stamped on his 
Ministry the character of a moderate Liberalism, and he forbore 
from every appearance of triumphing over his fallen foes. 

The new Parliament met on the 5thMarch, but only to elect Mr. 
Brand as Speaker. The new Ministers had to be re-elected, and it 
was not till the 19thof March that the House met for business. The 
Liberals who had survived the election had many absent faces to 
think over. A considerable portion of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
had betaken themselves to the Lords, and an unkind fate had 
sentenced to banishment, not only the author of unnumbered woes, 
Mr. Ayrton, but many others of promise and reputation ; the chief 
loss to the new Parliament being the absence of Mr. Fawcett, who, 
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however, was soon restored to his proper place when a chance 
vacancy occurred at Hackney. Speech announced the 
proposal of a moderate list of modest and useful measures, and no one 
could have anticipated thatoutof this list scarcely any would be carried. 
Atfirst all wentwell. SirStafiord Northcote aecepted Mr. Gladstone's 
surplus, and disposed of it as Mr. Gladstone approved, and was 
ready to own that he had not done anything very riliant in taking 
off a penny from the Income-tax, and contributing perfectly free 
sugar to the historical breakfast-table. Mr. Hardy took over Lord 
Cardwell’s estimates and schemes for the army, and although Mr. 
Ward Hunt interrupted for a moment the harmony of things by 
declaring that he had only had a phantom navy handed over to 
him, he was soon brought by his colleagues into a calmer state of 
mind, and agreed that, if he could but exceed Mr. Goschen’s esti- 
mate by exactly one per cent., he should have a navy of which he 
would be proud. Mr, Cross was affability itself in dealing with 
his Licensing Bill. It appeared that the new Parliament was not 
disposed to recognize too unreservedly the debt of gratitude which his 

y owed to beer, and Mr. Cross was quite ready to let the House 

as it pleased. He confused matters a little at first by stating 
that he had evidence to show that the local authorities disapproved 
of Lord Aberdare’s Bill, and then having to own, when he = 
duced this evidence, that it pointed directly the other way. t 
he soon recovered himself, left the House to tix the hours of closing 
as it pleased, and once more made the magistrates supreme by 
leaving them to decide what was the meaning of the term “ popu- 
lous places.” This did not look like prove | in government, but 
it was very pleasing and conciliatory, as also was the adoption as 
Government measures of Mr. Mundella’s Factory Act and Mr. Stans- 
feld’s Rating Bill. The legal measures of the Session were pushed on 
successfully in the Upper House under the joint care of Lord Sel- 
borne and the Chancellor, and Home Rule was made the subject 
of a long discussion in the Lower House, which at least attorded the 
numerous [iome Rulers who had found seats through the dissolution 
an ample opportunity of proving that they had nothing to propose of 
a practical kind short of dismemberment of the Empire. Mr. 
Disraeli did his best to conciliate his Irish hearers by saying that 
everybody hed been conquered and that the Irish had no reason to 
wail over heving undergone the universal lot. But the subject was 
discussed in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, who after much hesita- 
tion had accepted the leadership of the Opposition on the under- 
standiag that he should be taken to be doing all that he could be 
7s to do if he spent his Session time in Wales. 

ut this state of repose was not destined to last. A Bill to 
which the rest of the world was profoundly indifferent excited the 
liveliest interest in Mr. Gladstone, and he left his mountains and his 
studies to thunder on the wrongs of the members of the Free Kirk, 
who were grievously vexed by discovering that the Established 
Kirk was to be relieved from those ties of patronage to escape 
from which had been the motive of the grand disruption. 
Scarcely had his thunders on this subtle grievance died 
away when he was still more profoundly moved by the 
Bill which, originally proceeding from the two Archbishops, had 
been taken up and largely modified by Lord Selborne and 
Lord Cairns. It was called a Bill for Regulating Public 
Worship in the Church of England, but was avowedly meant 
to afford a short and ‘sharp way of putting down the 
* Ritualists.” Mr. Gladstone took up the matter in his grandest and 
most serious manner, and sonnel to move six Resolutions em- 
bodying his views on the general principles of ecclesiastical law. 
His party shrank from following him into the mazes of a theological 
discussion, and he had to withdraw his Resolutions in a manner 
sufficiently humble to have satisfied Mr. Disraeli if Mr. Disraeli 
had wished for nothing but a triumph over a rival. But the 
temper of the House had shown that the proceedings of a small 
section of the clergy had produced a very strong feeling of irri- 
tation, and althouga many of his colleagues had professed them- 
selves hostile to, or contemptuous of, the Bill, Mr. Disraeli sud- 
denly resolved to make it a Cabinet measure, to press it on, and to 
throw himself on the Protestant feeling of the country. He had 
lived to become a Prime Minister and to make a Duke, but the 
curiosities of his success were not over, and he now proved that 
he had lived to become a Protestant champion. ‘The House 
warmed to its work with an increasing zeal, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli found a ready supporter in Sir William Harcourt, who 
vigorously attacked Mr. Gladstone, accumulated ecclesiastical 
learning with extraordinary rapidity, established for himself 
a Parliamentary ition apart fiom the fallen leaders of 
the Liberals, and could not find words strong enough 
to convey his love and admiration for Mr. Disraeli. The strife got 
so bitter that Mr. Disraeli actually warned the House of Commons 
against being led away by one of his own colleagues; but fortu- 
nately Lord Salisbury, who had the consolation of thinking that 
his chief was commenting on expressions that had never been used, 
had the good sense to take no notice, and the Ministry escaped the 
serious danger of being broken up almost as soon as it had been 
formed. Meantime another complication had arisen. The Minis- 
try had at a very late period of the Session brought in a Bill to 
regulate the treatment of endowed schools, and the advocacy of 
the measure was entrusted to — Sandon, who put the views of 
his party in language stronger was consistent with the general 
policy of Mr. Disraeli. The House spent many days in aang 
the behaviour of the Commissioners whose was at an end, 
and at last the discharge of their duties was transferred to the 
Charity Commissioners; but the Bill also laid down rules for in- 
terpreting instruments of donation, and these rules called forth the 


strongest opposition from Mr. Gladstone, who on this one occasion 
was heartily supported by his party. Mr. Disraeli gave way under 
the pretext that he really could not understand the clauses of his 
own Bill, and so the business of the Session was brought to a con- 
clusion, but not without the sacrifice of almost every measure 
the Government had intended to carry. In particular, the 
Judicature Bill, in carrying which through the Lords the Chan- 
cellor had shown great tirmness and resolution, had to be aban- 
doned, and the legislative achievements of the new Parliament 
dwindled down almost to a blank. 

The Ministry was, however, far too strong to be shaken by 
failures in legislation, or even by suspicions of discord among its 
members. Mr. Disraeli had saved the country from the dangers of 
a Conservative reaction, and had taken a new step in educating his 
party by impressing on it that it ought to show itself worthy to be 
considered the party of Pitt and Grenville; and as soon as the 
Ministry was stamped definitively with the character of moderate 
Liberalism, it was possible to contrast its policy favourably with 
the wild dreams of theorists who were eager to set upa new Liberal 
programme, and with the trivial crotchets on which Liberal candi- 
dates rely in appealing to constituencies. The electors of North- 
ampton set in the autumn a useful example, by showing that a 
Liberal constituency could prefer a Conservative to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Even Ireland has given little or no trouble lately ; the Bar, which is 
generally the centre of activity, being absorbed in trying to demon- 
strate the right of the profession to have the _ of = 
ment to an immutable number of judgeships, and the Home Rulers 
having occupied themselves with the very — question 
whether, if Ireland were separated from England, it ought to pledge 
itseli'to F'ree-trade as part of the bargain, and whether, if it did, it 
would be likely to keep to its engagement. In the same way it 
might be asked, if the sky fell and all the larks were caught, is it 
probable that antecedent arrangements for an equal distribution 
among the lovers of puddings would be faithfully observed? A 
party that busies itself with such problems is for the moment 
harmless. Lord Derby's foreign policy is as safe as a 
foreign policy can be. A little viffieult with Chili has 
been arranged, adequate compensation has exacted for a 
gross outrage on an English Vice-Consul in Guatemala, and 
M. de Lesseps has been made to understand that he cannot 
his Canal duties as he pleases. In greater matters Lord Derby has 
managed to stand well with Powers of very various kinds, and he 
has been on one occasion aided by Mr. Disraeli, who very wisely 
lost no time in explaining away a reference he was supposed to 
have made to Count Arnim’s trial. A wise reserve was exercised 
in the instructions given to the English representative at the 
Brussels Conterence; and England, while not permitting the rights 
of belligerents at sea to be discussed at all, has kept clear of as- 
senting to doctrines as to war on land which, under the guise of 
humanity, threaten to cripple the independence of minor nations. 
At home the Ministry has reached the end of the year without 
anything very exciting to distract it from the calm consideration 
of its coming measures. The eccentricities of the electors of 
Stroud have perhaps raised a point of some little difficulty, as the 
reasons for permitting or refusing the issue of a new writ are 
nearly evenly balanced. It is, however, satisfactory to observe 
that the long series of election petitions to which the assembling 
of a new Parliament gave rise rather illustrates the minuteness of 
the points on which the loss or retention of a seat may turn than 
any general corruption in the constituencies. But the chief excite- 
ment of the closing months of the year has been religious, not poli- 
tical. Mr. Gladstone undertook to explain the theory of Ritualism, 
and explained almost everything about it except the matters that 
needed to be explained; and Lord Ripon’s conversion afforded 
him an opportunity, not so much of owning that a person who 
rises to be a Marquis by having been an Earl may be a very 
weak man, although a member of the late Cabinet, but of showing 
that he had at last mastered the meaning of what has been taught for 
years at the Vatican. His pamphlet has, however, had two im- 
portant consequences. It has revealed the incurable differences of 
religious opinion which separate the members of a body whose 
strength rests mainly on a supposed certainty and identity of 
belief; and it has greatly improved Mr. Gladstone's position with 
those sections of his countrymen who thought he was half a 
Romanist, while it has relieved him from an incubus by exciting 
the hostility of his Irish friends. 

Fortunately England, like the greater —_ of the world, has been 
blessed with an abundant harvest; and this has done much to 
mitigate the distress which has been caused by a depressed trade, 
and by the continuance of the struggle between capital and labour. 
Mr. Gladstone attempted to prove to the Aston colliers that 
men who do not choose to work ought not to prevent others from 
working ; but reason is a feeble weapon in such cases, and men 
who are poor, ignorant, and dissatisfied are not likely to yield to 
anything but the stern logic of facts. For months a battle was 
fought between the farmers and labourers in the Eastern Counties, 
and it was only brought to a close by the labourers being made 
to see that even in harvest-time the farmers could co without 
them. Such a struggle could not fail to be an exciting one. 
It was aggravated at its commencement by an imprudent de- 
claration from the Bishop of Manchester, ordinarily a cool-headed 
man, that the farmers must be mad to resist men who could burn 
their ricks ; and it was also embittered by a decree of the farmers 
that their men must not belong to any Union at all, and by the 
outrageous violence in language of wandering agitators. The same 
lesson that was enforced on the farm-labourers has also been 
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igh wages of two years ago perpetual, but have n 
peste made to see that, if a business does not pay, employers 
will not carry it on. The year has been fruitful in appalling acci- 
dents, and although no one in a civilized country expects to be 
safe, it is not often that we are startled by events more appalling 
than the Thorpe collision, the Regent's Park explosion, the loss 
of the Za Plata, and the terrible accident on the Great Western 
Railway which has just cast a gloom over Christmas. Socially, 
it is a comfort to think that not only did the Tichborne 
trial come to an end, but that it — in be audacious 
impostor’s receiving an adequate punishment, and that the 
insolent and intolerable a of ir. Kenealy did not escape 
without retribution. But the efficacy of English criminal law 
has not been lately seen in a very ace sone light, and ruf- 
fianism has not only been more rampant than usual, but more 
successful. It is but slowly that the world grows better, and 
those who think to push it on the path of progress by a sudden 
heave are generally disappointed, although one of the most 
conspicuous of these persons, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, has lately 
gone about his task with such irrepressible joviality that one 
is half tempted to wish him more success than he is 
likely to obtain. It would be odd, however, if there were 
nothing out of the range of politics on which we could not 
dwell with satisfaction. Many ms have been made happy 
this year, for Mr. Disraeli, who understands human nature, 
is far too good-humoured a man to stay his hand when he 
perceives how easy it is to delight his fellow-creatures simply by 
making them baronets. A legal decision has reserved Kpping 
Forest for the recreation of Londoners, and the Government has 
wisely shown that it will not grudge public money for a national 
purpose, and by deciding to send out an Arctic Expedition has 
tified the scientific world and given a new direction in which 
land can expend the admiration with which it always regards 
its navy. It was also found that had taken a fair share in 
the preparations made to observe the Transit of Venus ; and while 
astronomers were to have new means of calculating the 
sun’s distance, ordinary people enjoyed the thought that something 
was happening which had not med for more than a century, 
and that it came off exactly at right moment. Few things 
can properly be called “eminently reliable ”; but if there are any, it 
is certainly the heavenly bodies. Of all the events of the year 
that of which we have most reason to be proud is the conduct and 
conclusion of the Ashantee war. Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent 
out unfettered and left to do the best he could with not very 
— means. He and his handful of men fought their way to 
the Prah, crushed the Ashantees at Amoaful, advanced on and 
burnt Coomassie, and by the aid of the timely arrival cf Major 
Glover brought the King to sue for a e which led to the 
downfall of the Ashantee power, and the establishment under 
Governor Strahan of an English Protectorate or colony from which 
slavery will soon, it may now be hoped, disappear. Nothing could 
have better shown of what an English general and English 
troops are capable, although such a success ought not to make us 
forget that, if we have good soldiers, we have very few of them ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge has just closed a long discussion on 
the state of the army by pointing out that, if we do not wish to 
have recourse to conscription, we must offer our soldiers better 
terms. The peace of Europe may, we will hope, be preserved, 
and such incidents as the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
a Russian Princess and the visit of the Czar to this country really 
contribute much to a good understanding between nations. But 
there will always be reasons enough why we should wish our 
army and navy to be . We eannot help, as the recent 
annexation of Fiji has shown, the extension of our Empire, and 
the basis of empire, however this basis may be disguised, must 
always be military and naval power. 

So vast an ireas that of England must have its catastrophes 
to deplore, and although Englishmen are ordinarily wise enough 
to avoid interference with India and leave the government of this 
enormous dependency to those who alone know enough to rule it, 

heard with horror the accounts, continually more and more 
loomy, of the famine in Bengal. It was a tale of misery, 
Geetitirtion, and famine on a scale terribly great. But it 
soon became evident that all that man could do to avert 
or mitigate the evil was being done. Lord Northbrook was 
firm, enlightened, and resolute, and his worth was at once warmly 
and without hesitation recognized by Lord Salisbury, who con- 
tinued to him the active encouragement and support which he had 
naturally received from his political ally the Duke of Argyll. In 
Opposition to the opinions of Sir George Campbell, Lord North- 
brook, fearmg to throw the course of trade out of its usual channel, 
refused to prohibit the export of grain. But although Sir George 
Campbell was overruled, he at his with an heroic dis- 
of his own failing health, and he and his eventual successor, 
Sir Richard T: showed what could be done by wisdom and 
energy under such adverse circumstances. The difliculty was not 
so much to obtain supplies of food as to convey food to the districts 
where it was needed, and to prevent the permanent demoralization 
of the people by issuing relief without exacting labour, where 
strength to labour yet remained. Those who had to be fed were 
numbered by millions, and these whe were made to work by hun- 
perenes tnd The members of the Civil Service and those 
Ls to strengthen it were equal to the occasio 
and difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable were 
until at last rain came in June and the famine was conquered. 


Mr. Disraeli in the first flush of his accession to power had 
hinted that England might apply a part of its surplus to the 
relief of India; but more prudent counsels ultimately pre- 
vailed, and Lord Salisbury was able to borrow without an English 
guarantee all the money he needed in India. The Bengal famine, 
however, called fresh attention to the state of the finances of India, 
and when the Indian Budget was brought. before the House of Com 
mons, it was laid down as a principle of Indian finance that only 
the surplus of each year heal be devoted to unproductive works, 
while money should be borrowed exclusively for works likely to be 

roductive, and Lord Salisbury obtained power to appoint a special 

ember of Council to superintend the expenditure on public 
works. In other respects India has gone on tranquilly enough. 
There were riots at Bombay, a: dtp to religious quarrels be- 
tween the Parsees and their neigh , and partly toa theury of 
the Governor that a riot must get to a certain point before 
military foree could be used. Lord Salisbury dispelied this illu- 
sion by instructing the Governor that extreme constitutional 
theories could not be imported safely into India, and that there 
troops might be legitimately used to make a riot impossible. 
Some interest was also excited by the apprehension by Scindia 
of a person alleged to be the celebrated miscreant Nana Sahib, 
but it has since become more than doubtful whether a mistake has 
not been made and the person arrested is not some one else. How- 
ever that may be, it was a striking tribute to the reality of 
English power that Seindia should hand over—as he supposed, or 
wished it to be believed that he supposed—a Brahman of the highest 
caste to certain death, and that the native community should 
have tranquilly witnessed the recognition of the superiority 
of the claims of English justice to those of popular 
superstition. 

In the Colonial Empire of England the event most worthy of 
notice has been the framing of a Reciprocity Treaty between 
Canada and the United States. As Sir Edward Thornton, in dis- 
cussing the terms of the treaty, had the assistance of Mr. Brown, 
the special representative of the Canadian Government, it may be 
supposed that the treaty is not disadvantageous to Canada; but it 
is doubtful whether the American Senate will ratify the terms 
assented to by Mr. Fish, and it is obvious that the treaty may 
raise questions of some difficulty if one of its effects should prove 
to be that English imports into Canada are placed at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with imports from the United States. It is use- 
less, however, to speculate on this until it is known how the 
American Senate is likely to deal with the matter; and the future 
course of American statesmen has become more than usually un- 
certain. The relative strength of parties has been changed, and 
the autumn elections have so far destroyed the power of the Re~ 
publicans that a considerable majority of the House of Representa- 
tives will be on the Democratic side when the new members take 
their seats, and the Republican majority in the Senate will then 
be reduced to very narrow dimensions. General Grant has 
apparently been losing in popularity. He showed that 
he was superior to some of those whom he has unwisely permitted 
to surround him by vetoing the Inflation Bill, for which General 
Butler was responsible. But the odium which has attached to his 
party from the attempt to carry the Civil Rights Bill, and from 
the proceedings by which Kellogg has been upheld in power in 
Louisiana, the failure of the Republican policy in the South, and 
more than all perhaps the injudicious proposal to violate the con- 
stitutional traditions of the country by starting General Grant 
for a third term of office, have discredited the President, while 
they have alienated the country from the Republicans, without, 
however, seriously attracting it to the Democrats, who do not 
even pretend to have any policy of their own torecommend. The 
President’s recent Message shows a commendable desire to see 
specie ts restored, and was moderate in the language 
to of the Virginius blew over more 
quietly perhaps Spain much right to anticipate, the 
vessel having fortunately foundered on its way to an Gacchen 
port. Probably, those who are afraid ef the ambitious policy oi 
the United States need not be much alarmed just now. General 
Grant was stopped in his schemes of extending the territory of the 
Union while his pa reputation and the power of his party 
were at their height, and he is not likely to be very venturesome 
now that circumstances are so much less favourable to him. 

France is still under the Septennate. Whatever else is uncertain, 
there is no doubt that rather more than one of the years for which 
Marshal MacMahon was named President has gone by, and that he 
is where he was. The state of things is provisional, but the 
French have got used to living under a provisional state of things, 
and Marshal MacMahon maintains order, obeys the law, conciliates 
the army, and keeps down the strife of parties. The Duke of 
Broglie was his Prime Minister when the year began, and after 
having resigned in January and been forthwith restored tu office, 
he was finally foreed to retire by an adverse vote in May, but only to 
lose the name rather than the substance of power, as he is still 
credited with pulling the wires of the 8 policy. He could 
not retain his official position because heeould not command a Par- 
liamentary majority. He had aided in enting the restoration 
of the Count of Chambord, and the friends of the Count of Cham- 
bord have revenged themselves by separation from the Ministerial 
party. After the resignation of Duke in May, attempts 
were made in the usual way to form a Ministry, but they failed, 
and then the Marshal simply ordered certain persons to be 
Ministers, and they were Ministers, and got on fairly well because 
there must be Ministers, and there was no one to replace the Max 
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shal’s nominees. The objects at which Marshal MacMahon’s Go- 
vernment has aimed during the year are two. It has tried to 
make such changes in the administration and in the distribution of 
political power as would enable it to carry on the government of 
the country without the aid of a state of siege, and, if necessary, to 
face a dissolution, and it has tried to give a definite form and a 
definite existence to the Septennate. In order to attain the first 
object it sought to obtain from the Assembly the right of appoint- 
ing the Mayors; and it obtained this right, and used it more freely 
than successfully, as many of its nominees were its secret enemies. 
But it has tried in vain to induce the Assembly to reform the 
municipal constituencies, so that no one should vote under the age 
of twenty-five, and a preponderance should be given to the largest 
taxpayers, and to reform the political constituencies, so that only one 
member should be returned by each constituency, and that the 
om elected should belong to the district he represented. 

t has equally failed to procure a Jill on the press sutfli- 
ciently severe to make journals as submissive as the state 
of siege makes them. ‘The Marshal's organ has been con- 
tinually reminding the Assembly that it really ought to pro- 
vide him and his Septennate with some show of fixed institu- 
tions. But the Assembly cannot be got to “ organize the Septen- 
nate.” The friends of the Count of Chambord have received 
instructions not to aid in organizing it, and they are numerous 
enough to turn the scale when the Left opposes the Government. 
So everything continues provisional. Meantime France is not un- 
happy. The harvest and the vintage have been exceptionally 
favourable. The Bank of France is accumulating a very large 
reserve of bullion in preparation for the resumption of specie pay- 
weuts. There is a deficit of about two millions sterling in the 
Budget, and the Assembly lost the services of M. Magne as 
Fiuance Minister by declining to adopt the taxation necessary to 
mate good what is wanting; but sooner or later, in a country so 
rich and so determined to uphold its credit as France, some mode 
of permanently balancing the Budget is sure to be found. Immense 
etlorts are being made to reconstitute the army on a scale that will 
give l’rance once more a voice among nations. The foreign policy 
of l’rance is also moderate, prudent, and conciliatory. The Univers 
was suspended for a time to please Prince Bismarck, the Orénoque 
was recalled to please Italy, and Duke Decazes has not only recog- 
nized Marshal Serrano’s Government, and answered the tiery Note 
o! the Spanish Ministry with temper and courtesy, but has taken 
very stringent measures to prevent breaches of neutrality on the 
frontier of the Pyrenees. 

The struggle of French parties continues, and it has become 
more and more evident that the real contest lies between the 
Iniperialists and the Republicans. M. Thiers, after making a 
tour in Italy, where he was received with honours seldom paid 
to a Minister fallen from power, recently took occasion at Grenoble 
to sum up the results of his observations, and to pronounce 
that, as no monarchical restoration was probable, a Republic was 
the only possible form of government. It is also true that the 
Fusion has disposed for the time of the Orleanists, and the 
Count of Chambord took one more opportunity in July 
of proving himself to be impossible by issuing a manifesto 
against Parliamentary government. it is also true that 
the elections caused by casual vacancies in the Chamber 
have gone mainly in favour of Republicans. Nor is it a slight 
thing that politicians of all parties agree that, if there were now a 
new appeal to the existing constituencies, there would be a large 
Repubican majority. The present Assembly does not even pretend 
to represent France. But, on the other hand, it is equally true that 
the Liuperialists have gained ground greatly this year. The Prince 
Imperial came of age in March, and they thus have a definite 
presentable Emperor ready to come when he is called. The 
disscisions in the Imperial family have been, not healed, but they 
hive been made unimportant by the proof that even in 


©. .s.ca Prince Napoleon could incur an electoral defeat when 
its known that the head of his family wished him to be de- 
te . drin the contests for seats in the Assembly the Im- 
p is have had some defeats, they can point to brilliant 


8 +8 in the Niévre, Calvados, the Pas de Calais, and Seine-et- 
G.se. itis not yet quite certain, but everything seems to show 
thi tue Orleanists, when they are convinced that a Constitutional 
Mouarchy is impossible, will prefer the Empire to the Republic. 
Buc even this is not all. M. Thiers preaches a Conservative Re- 
pubiic, and in June M. Gambetta descended suddenly on Auxerre, 
aud made a bold attempt to convince his party that, if it wished to 
succeed, it must abandon its old exclusive traditions and welcome 
ino its ranks men high in social position and trained in states- 
manship. At one moment it seemed as if M. Casimir Périer would 
succeed in obtaining a majority even in the present Assembly for 
orvanizing the Septennate in a definitively Republican shape. But 
recently it has seemed as if the extreme section of the Republican 

rty was determined to show how powerful it is, and how tired it 
is of waiting on the pleasure of those who are willing to be its 
Conservative leaders. The return of M. Ledru Rollin 7 early 

rt of the year had perhaps no t significance; but in the 
for Sdine-et-Oisb the’ Red wen to withdraw its 
man, and two Republicans stood in opposition to-each other; and 
in the municipal élections the success of this extreme section was 
so striking as to have made a deep impression on the country. The 
Reds would have their own lists carried, and they carried them. 
They voted down the Moderate Republicans almost everywhere, 
and their success in Paris itself was so great as to show that the 
history of the Commune has not inspired as much wisdom as 


might have been hoped. It seems as if the real contest would be 
one not between Imperialism and the Republic of M. Thiers, but 
between Imperialism and a Red Republic, and nothing could 
better suit the wishes and purposes of the Imperialists than that 
this should be the issue. 

The great rival of France has passed through a year of greater 
agitation than France herself. The elections to the Reichstag 
showed that while Prince Bismarck would command a satisfactory 
majority and was supported by almost all the large towns, 
even Munich being almost entirely represented by Liberals, yet 
he would be confronted by a compact Opposition containing no 
less than a hundred Ultramontanes; and although his Liberal 
majority was sure to support him on all serious questions, yet it 
was a Liberal majority, and could scarcely be expected always to 
approve his high-handed ways of going on. He induced the 
Reichstag without difficulty to pass a Bill for interning refractory 
priests in any part of the German Empire, and with some little 
difliculty he procured an enactment by which the press has been 
placed completely at the mercy of the Government; but there was 
a serious co.lision between the Government and the Chamber on the 
question of the amount of troops to be kept up in time of 
peace, the military authorities wishing the arrangement they 
favoured to be decreed in perpetuity, and the Liberals objecting to 
give up their constitutional control, A compromise was effected 
by which a number of men accepted by the Government as satis- 
factory was to be voted without discussion for a period of seven 
years. Germany is, in fact, armed to the teeth, and is determined to 
remain so, As Count Moltke said in the debates on the Army Bill, 
she will take tifty years to consolidate the conquests which she made 
in six months; and Prince Bismarck at a later period of the 
year openly avowed that Alsace-Lorraine must be ruled by force, 
that the proclaimed hostility of the deputies for the annexed pro- 
vinces had, in spite of the conciliatory language of the Bishop of 
Strasburg,shown how hopeless it was to believe they were the friends 
of their ancient Fatherland, and that the conquered provinces must 
understand that Germany took them because she wanted them, 
and not because she cared to please them. In such a state of 
things the possibility of war is the first thought in the minds of 
German statesmen, and the Reichstag has been lately called on to 
sanction a measure for the incorporation in time of peace of the 
Landsturm. But if war is the tirst thought of Prince Bismarck, 
putting down ecclesiastics, which he regards as a measure of mili- 
tary precaution, is his second, if indeed it does not hold an equal 
footing in his mind. Archbishops and bishops have been 
imprisoned, a scheme for dealing with vacant sees and cures 
has been passed by the Prussian Parliament, fines have been 
imposed on ecclesiastically-minded ladies, and a priest has 
been arrested by soldiers at the altar. Provoked fanaticism 
found at last an avenger in a youth named Kullmann, 
who attempted to assassinate Prince Bismarck at Kissin- 
gen, and was ultimately sentenced to the light punishment 
of fourteen years’ imprisonment. Not having killed Prince 
Bismarck, he did him a great service, as the popularity of the 
Prince was greatly increased by the outrage, and the Prince has 
been able to impute the crime of Kullmann to his Parliamentary 
opponents. More recently the attention of Germany has been 
engrossed by the imprisonment and trial of Count Arnim. The 
result of the trial can scarcely be satisfactory to Prince Bismarck, 
for the Count has only been sentenced to an almost nominal term 
of imprisonment, and that on one small, technical, and doubtful 
point; and this sentence can scarcely be said to justify the rigour 
with which Count Arnim was treated, or the bringing him to 
trial at all. On the other hand, in the course of the trial an 
opportunity afforded itself of showing clearly what has been the 
policy of Prince Bismarck towards France since the conclusion 
of peace, and, by way of contrast, what was the policy which 
Count Arnim would have pursued if he could, and the enormous 
superiority of the policy of Prince Bismarck. Its sagacity, its 
breadth, and its complete accordance with the interests of 
Germany were so incontestably manifested that the nation is 
more proud of the Prince and more devoted to him than ever; 
and, within the last few days, when the Liberals were disposed to 
remonstrate against the arrest during the Session of a deputy who 
had contravened the wonderful Press-law now existing in Ger- 
many, a humble vote of admiring confidence in the Prince was 
passed as soon as it became known that he was not happy at 
Liberals joining in a vote with Ultramontanes, even when Ultra- 
montanes appeared to be right according to Liberal principles. 

Spain has been throughout the year in its normal state—no 
Government, no money, no army much worth speaking of, and 
a grand war raging all the time. The year broke upon a con- 
fused scene of Republican quarrelling ; but, on the defeat of Castelar 
by a majority of twenty, General Pavia summarily intervened, dis- 
solved the ten and installed Marshal Serrano in a provisional 
dictatorship. The new Government had a stroke of good luck to 
begin with, for in the middle of January Cartagena surrendered, 
although many of the leaders and worst instruments of the revolt 
escaped in the Numancia. At first the operations of the Government 
against the Carlists were conducted with indifferent success. 
Bilbao was closely besieged, and on Moriones sustaining a defeat 
in attempting to relieve it, Serrano assumed the command, but 
only to make an ineffectual effort to break the lines of Somorrostro. 
At length Serrano handed over the task he could not accomplish 
to the veteran Concha, who achieved a brilliant success, and re- 
lieved Bilbao at the end of April. But he was not fated to do 
much more, tor in endeavouring to take the Carlist stronghold of 
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Estella in June he was himself killed, and his troops sustained a 
serious defeat. All that the Government has since been able to 
do is to localize the war. Cuenca, a town only eighty miles from 
Madrid, was taken by a bold Carlist coup de main in July, and 
held for forty-eight hours, but otherwise the Carlists have not been 
able to pass the line of the Ebro. They have been shut up in a | 
corner of Spain, and there they have carried on the war with 
chequered fortunes. In August Moriones gained an unimportant 
victory at Oteiza, and in September Tristany was unable to prevent _ 
the relief of the Republican fortress of Puycerda. Fighting has | 
since been going on upon the very edge of France, and Irun was | 
relieved by Loma and Laserna in the presence of a curious | 
throng of French spectators. Whenever it has seemed as if 

the Republican generals might have done something really | 
effectual, their hands have been stayed, and their inactivity has 

been variously accounted for by the supposition that the Govern- | 
ment feared that their army when successful might pronounce for | 
the son of Queen Isabella, and by the supposition that Serrano, 
who has now gone to the front, has been reserving the laurels of 
victory for himself. He has gradually made his Ministry more 
and more Conservative, and Sagasta is now his chief counsellor. 
And his Government, if not very successful otherwise, gained by a 
fortunate accident the dignity of being recognized by all important 
Powers except Russia. The Carlists, of whose barbarity in the 
hour of success there have been loud complaints on the part of the 
Republicans, took it into their heads to shoot, among others, a 
German named Schmidt; and this brought on them the wrath of 
the great Bismarck, who not only induced other Powers to join in 
recognizing the Government of Serrano, but sent a couple of Ger- 
man gunboats to the Northern coast of Spain. This naturally gave 
rise to a belief among those who did not understand Prince Bis- | 
marck that he was going to intervene actively, and to use the | 
strength of Germany to put down the Carlists. But even before 
he had had an opportunity of explaining his real intentions this 
belief had died away, and every one now knows that the Carlist 
war will be allowed to come to its natural end, whatever that 


may be. 

A slight difficulty disturbed the friendly relations of Italy with 
Germany early in the year, owing to the unwarrantable indiscretion 
of General de la Marmora, who chose to reveal secrets entrusted 
to his honour; but the difficulty passed away on the Italian Go- 
vernment undertaking to make such acts thenceforth legally 
punishable. The relations of Italy with foreign Powers are on the 
whole most satisfactory. England has taken a small step in an 
amicable direction by terminating its modest diplomatic representa- 
tion at the Vatican; and France took a very important step to- 
wards the establishment of friendly relations by the withdrawal of 
the Orénoque. The Minghetti Ministry received a temporary check 
in May by a defeat on a Bill by which it was proposed to enact 
that no document not properly stamped at the outset should be 
recognized by the ‘bat it commands the general confi- 
dence of the country, and the autumn elections have furnished it 
with a sufficient and a sure majority. It may thus hope to carry 
out the two main objects of its policy—the repression of whedinm4 
which has grown to an alarming height in Sicily and in Southern 
and Central Italy, and the restoration of a balance in the national 
finances. With an army large in proportion to its revenues Italy 
cannot afford to dispense while it has its internal safety 
to care for, and while all the great Powers are continually 
augmenting their military strength ; Russia having perhaps this 
year taken the greatest stride by abolishing all exemptions from 
the conscription, and creating an army which, it is said, will, if all 
reserves are counted, not fall short of two millions of men. 
Austria, like Italy, has its financial difficulties to encounter, and 
its exhausting army to maintain. But the position of Austria with 
regard to its neighbours is much better than it used to be. Prince 
Bismarck is reported to have said not long ago that any one who 
attacked Austria would have to count with Germany, and the visit 
of the Emperor of Austria to the Czar may be accepted as an indi- 
cation of the increasing harmony between the two countries of 
which they are the Sovereigns. At any rate Austria appears to 
have been supported both by Germany and Russia in its recent 
controversy with the Porte cv to its commercial treaty with 
Roumania. While every great Power is preparing for war no 
Power probably wishes for war at present, and peace has been pre- 
served. But if there has been no great war this year, minor 
disputes and struggles have been going on all over our hemisphere. 
We have had our Ashantee war; the Dutch, although they 
took the Kraton of Acheen months ago, have not been 
able to bring their war in Sumatra to a close; Russia 
is being vexed by the’ insubordination of the wild Asiatic tribes 
whom she has only half subdued ; and even China and Japan have 
seemed on the eve of a war about Formosa. Prince Bismarck 
lately said that the —- is the quietest twelvemonth he has 
spent for thirteen or fourteen years; and, if he thinks the year a 
= one, others may agree with him. It has perhaps been a year 

at —S termed on the whole a quiet year, and, at any rate, it 
has not been marked by the occurrence of great events or the loss 
of many eminent men. The tidings of the death of Dr. Livingstone 
showed that one of the most simple, large-hearted, and adventurous 
of explorers had earned his fitting rest in Westminster Abbey. In 
the fulness of age M. Guizot has passed away, leaving the memory 
of a very mischievous statesman devoted to small schemes of re- 
Pression and to the furtherance of Court intrigues, but leaving 
also the of a writer, clear, enlightened, and judicious. 


Mr. Sumner had for years distinguished himself by a morbid 


hatred of England, and by’ using his influence to urge 
his party on to extreme measures, keeping alive civil 
discord and the hostility of races; but he had at least 
made his name well known, and even his adversaries re- 
cognized that he had higher and less selfish aims than 
are usually found in American politicians. In M. Van de Weyer 
Belcium lost one of its wisest ‘and worthiest counsellors, and 
England one of the most valued of the foreign friends who have 
settled in it. Within the last day or two Lord Romilly has 
come to the end of a successful career on which he embarked 
with the inheritance of a great reputation, and in which 
he distinguished himself by high rectitude of purpose and by 
the display of a very rapid, if not very powerful, intellect. 
But, although the general peace has been preserved, although 
the harvest has been exceptionally good, although in some of the 
principal States things have become less disturbed than they 
were a year ago, and although few men of great eminence and 
— usefulness have passed away, yet it cannot be said to 
ave been a very bright or prosperous or satisfactory year; and if 
it does not pain us to look back on it, it suggests the pleasing, 
though perhaps delusive hope, that it may be eclipsed by the year 
that is to succeed it. 


CHRISTMAS. 


ALEY somewhere says, with a touch of sentiment rather un- 
usual in him, that he sees the benevolence of the Deity more 
clearly in the pleasures of very young children than in anything 
else in the world. The fact may probably be taken as sufliciently 
proved. It is very difficult to say whether the life of an adult has 
on the whole a balance of pain or of pleasure. The periods of lively 
emotion of either kind are brief and rare; and by far the greater 
part of our existence is taken up with a monotonous exertion of 
the faculties, too faintly coloured to be reckoned as decidedly bright 
or dark. But a young child, so long as it enjoys a moderate degree 
of health, seems to be running over with pleasurable excitement 
during most its waking hours; and Paley adds, though the 
statement may be more doubtful, that it is even happier when 
asleep than when awake. The doctrine is a consoling one when 
we endeavour to balance the general account of the happiness or 
misery of mankind. It is sometimes lamented that so large a part 
of the race dies before arriving at the age of five. The fact is 
indeed lamentable, as a proof of the badness of our sanitary ar- 
rangements; but there is some consolation in the reflection that the 
statement merely amounts to this—-that a very large portion of the 
human race is always in the happiest stage of life. If we add that an 
hour to a child is as long as a day to a grown man, we may further 
increase the proportion; and, after running over in our thoughts all 
the miseries to which flesh is heir, the diseases, privations, anxie- 
ties, and labours which make life a burden to so many of us, we 
a be glad that so many human beings are presumably happy, 
and are moreover extracting from each moment of life a much 
greater fulness of emotion than their elders. The period, indeed, 
passes away very rapidly. We have no great belief in the happi- 
ness of schoolboys, who perhaps suffer as much from the pett 
annoyances inflicted by their masters and their equels as they will 
suffer in after life from more dignified troubles, and to whom the slow 
ssage of time merely means that the day of deliverance seems to 
te removed outside the narrow limits of their intellectual horizon. 
Tt is the still unconscious child, to which bare existence is still in 
itself enjoyable, that seems in some degree to justify Paley or the 
more poetical doctrine of Wordsworth. ae even here we are 
in some degree falling into the common error of unconsciously im- 
puting our own er to beings incapable of sharing them. 
Shelley holds that a lark must enjoy a gladness unknown to poets, 
the ground of the tacit assumption being that a man must be very 
happy indeed before he would clap his hands and shout at the 
top of his voice for hours. A lark, therefore, which performs the 
analogous operation must be constantly in the same state of exhi- 
laration. The fallacy needs no exposure when it leaves the regions 
of poetry ; and perhaps our view of children involves something of 
the same error. The child’s absolute freedom from our cares is 
taken to imply that it has none of its own. We will not, how- 
ever, lool*too closely into what is at least a pleasant and a harm- 
less illusion. A child is at any rate a creature susceptible of happi- 
ness at a very cheap rate, and that is enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

Christmas, at all events, as the period at which the old are de- 
liberately sacrificed for the benefit of the young, is a time at 
which we are anxious to believe in this soothing theory. The 
whole paraphernalia of Christmas rejoicings are a weariness of the 
flesh to all persons who are, let us say, as old as a man ought to 
be. They are perfectly well aware that a sharp frost and a deep 
snow is a nuisance not the less vexatious because it justifies illus- 
trations in the newspapers. Christmas bills have too long been 
the property of satirists to permit of more than an allusion. 
And, again, one must be very amiable or very easily imposed 
upon not to find out by middle life that a family party is an se 
unmitigated evil. The two conditions of a pleasant society are 
variety and freedom from constraint. The persons who meet 
should not be too much alike; and they should be able to discourse 
upon any subject that strikes them. Now a family party is neces- 
sarily more or less monotonous both in character and surround- 
ings ; and the mixture of old and young necessarily imposes a certain 
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constraint, as conversation is forced to run upon the narrow round 
of topics common to both. The only relief is in some of those 
amusements which become every year less amusing. And there- 
fore the whole population which is above the age of thirty pro- 
bably looks Semen to Christmas as to a painful operation which 
must be undergone for the benefit of the rising generation. Self- 
denial is supposed to be a healthy peas but it becomes 
a painful when the victim is obliged to affect enjoyment. 
e only safety is for the elders to efface themselves as much as 
ble, and to be spectators and ministers to infantile enjoyment. 
hat, indeed, is an occupation which has its charms for everybody 
who is not an unmitigated brute; but it must be accepted frankly 
and with a distinct recognition of the vicarious nature of the 
happiness. To look at pantomimes through childish eyes, and 
enjoy mincepies with childish palates, is a charming employment 
for an elder; but he must be very careful to keep his own mouth 
and eyes as much closed as possible. 
We may indeed be tempted to wish that some better arrange- 
ment could be devised for conciliating the claims of the two ends 


‘of life. Hypocrisy is more or less a bad thing, even when it is im- 


 —m upon us by a desire to promote the happiness of our children. 
hy cannot infants be happy without dragging their parents at 
their chariot wheels? Of course it would be a pity that our 
darlings should not have the fullest chance of indigestions and 
colds; and we must act the of nurses and tutors. But 
Christmas, in its social aspects, s be avowedly for the young ; 
and the elder actors need not keep up the farce when the curtain 
is dropped. When the children have been sent to bed, we might 
consult our own feelings by putting on sackeloth and ashes and 
doing penance for the sins of the past year. If this cannot be, we 
may console ourselves by reflecting that the sacrifice we make is 
not without its advantages. Young children are the great conser- 
vative force in society. A lad begins to grow subversive when he 
leaves his nursery, and may probably be a rabid revolutionist when 
he goes to college. But an infant just able to talk is the most 
bigoted of all Tories. It resents the smallest change in the ad- 
mitted ceremonial as if it were a hundred years old, and had done 
isely the same thing in every preceding year. If a child at three 
been amused by the simple pleasure of pulling a “ cracker,” 
crackers become sacred objects to its mind, and, however feeble 
its memory, it would regard the omission of crackers when it was 
four as an idolater would regard an insult to his favourite god. 
Children not only insist upon having stories told to them in the 
same words which were first used, but it seems as if by some 
curious instinet they insisted upon having the same stories which 
were told to their forefathers. The ancient myth survives in the 
nursery tale when everybody else has forgotten it. The child is 
not only “ father of the man,” but ancestor of the race. He pre- 
serves, as might be illustrated in a hundred ways, the same instincts 
and modes of thought and language which were characteristic of 
the race in long past generations. We might fancy that, as new 
comers, children might eare less for the traditions of the com- 
munity than those who have had time to grow familiar with them. 
But the very reverse is the case ; and, as we sometimes see in later 
life, the latest neophyte is the person by whow the symbols of the 
traditional creed are most reverently cherished and most ostenta- 
tiously displayed. Whatever primitive ideas are retained owe 
their vitality in great measure to the wants of children. Fathers 
of families, we are told, are capable of everything; certainly, 
they are capable of sacrificing their convictions to the in- 
terests, real or supposed, of their ae The most deter- 
mined freethinker will often affect a belief -in ancient creeds 
for the benetit of the rising generation; and we are told that in- 
fidelity is checked in certain foreign countries because the infidel 
fers that his children should hold the creed which he most 
pises to their holding none. It is not for us to argue how far 
this is justifiable from the point of view of those who indulge in 
the practice. But it is at any rate a general law that doctrines 
as well as ceremonies survive mm some shape so long as they have 
charms for children. Probably even in America fairy princes still 
give a monarchical tinge to the polities of children’s stories ; and 
it is notas yeta President who is shut up by a malignant witch ina 
tree or transformed intoa beast. The child is of necessity an implicit 
believer im authority, and is not tormented by having to expose 
his little store of beliefs to the action of critical inquiry. Perhaps 
this is one secret of his happiness. But, at any rate, in keeping up 
t of chi » We are si illustrating wy process 

of development. If praca. goon could consult their own 
tastes without reference to the youngest members of society, 
changes would take place with startling abruptness. The ten- 
dency would be to give up everything for which we could 
not offhand assign a sufficient reason in black and 
white. We need not pause to prove that, along with a good many 
puerile superstitions, we muiy in that case get rid of some of the 
most essential social boads. ut the infantile part of the com- 
munity acts like the buffers and brakes in a railway train. It 
slackens the pace and softens the collisions, and thus may enable 
progress to take place without involving too many thrilling catas- 
trophes. Some such reflections may be useful to reconcile our 
minds to the many hardships of the iug season. We would 
not be more hypocritical thay is strictly necessary, and we would 
reserve an unlimited privilege of grumbling behind the scenes ; but 
that there are few of energy 
w uce a more tangible produet of unalloy piness 
than contributions to the pleasure of children, and for that "reason 


we would look as leniently as we ean even upon threadbare illue 
sions, and treat the most faded sentimentalities with some shadow 
of respect. 


ARLES. 


[Sens are not many cities in Europe which have, either in 
formal or in common use, given their names to kingdoms, 
Perhaps it would be more strictly aecurate to say that there are 
not many such cities out of Spain. For, in the long roll-eall of 
titles of the monarchs of Castile and Aragon, nearly every city con- 
quered from the Saracen in Southern Spain is made to do duty as 
a separate kingdom. Another city, long a dependency of the erown 
of Aragon, has given a royal title both in popular, and sometimes 
in formal, phrase. “King of Naples” was the common way of speak- 
ing of the King of the Two Sicilies, and, at one or two moments, 
when the two Sicilies were distinct, it was a title in formal use. We 
should remember that it was Philip, King of Naples, who married 
Mary, Queen of England, France, and Ireland. In later times the 
world has seen a King of Hanover and a King of Rome, the latter 
being perhaps so called in the mistaken hope of reviving the exact 
description of L. Tarquinius Superbus. In the happily defunct style 
of King of Lombardy and Venice, we ought perhaps to look on 
the district of Venetia rather than the city of Venice as helping to 
give the royal title to the intruder. Wiirtemberg is an odd case of 
a kingdom called, neither from a district nor from a city, but from 
a hill. There may likely enough be other cases among smaller and 
obscurer kingdoms ; but there is at all events one case in a kingdom 
whieh, if now almost forgotten, was neither small nor obseure. It 
is hard to say what was the formal style of any king in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. For the most part kings of that age 
call themselves simply as “ Rex,” while other people describe them 
as they think good. And, in this way, Arles has become so well 
known a name for one stage of the shifting Burgundian realm that 
Arles may fairly be reckoned among the cities which have given 
their names to kingdoms. It was the royal city of the successors of 
that Boso who so prudently described himself as “Dei gratia id 
uod sum.” And in the long business of investing the later 
‘mperors with their many crowns, a coronation at Arles was as 
needful to the ideal perfection of the process as a coronation at 
Aachen, at Milan—ought we to say at Monza ?—or at Rome itself. 
It was not indeed every Emperor who found time to go and seek 
his fourth crown by the Rhone, but the crown was to be had if 
he chose to seek for it. And two at least, one of the greatest and 
oue of the least of the Imperial series, really took the journey, and 
became Kings of Arles, of Burgundy, of the Middle Kingdom, 
before the high altar of the metropolitan minster of St. Trophimus. 
The appearance of Arles now is hardly that of a royal city. Nor 
is its general effect that of one of those cities where the stamp of 
antiquity and of past greatness is impressed on every stone. It 
contains a number of ancient remains of the highest importance ; 
but, the moment we are out of sight of any of the great monu- 
ments, we have to thread our way through narrow, crooked, dirty, 
ill-paved streets, without even the solace of a palpably ancient 
house at every step. And in no city built on a great river does 
river enter so little into the general effect of the city. The broad 
Rhone is there; we look down upon it from towers and high 
places; we find our way to it in the course of our rambles through 
the streets; but it does not give us the impression, as one wo 
have thought that so great a river would, of being one of the great 
objects which give the city its character. The Rhone at Arles is 
not, for instance, like the Rhine at Basel or the Adige at Verona, 
like the Sarthe at Le Mans or the Aarat Bern. There is nothing of 
any importance on the other side ; no Deuz or Kleinhasel or Ehren- 
breitstein. In fact, with rivers of this t width, a suburb on 
the other side must assume somewhat of the nature of a separate 
town. And, in the days when Arles was a royal city, it was the 
frontier town of its own realm. The Rhone was, no less than the 
Eider, “ Romani terminus imperii.” A post on the other side was 
always a doubtful and dangerous holding, open to the assaults or 
intrigues of the “‘ Latinze Franciz Rector,” or of his vassals. Yet 
we might have looked for the royal city of Burgundy to have its 
Peraia, so to speak, at least its Janiculum, on the other side of the 
boundary stream. 
The antiquities of Arles belong almost wholly to the earlier 
riods of its history. Except the manifest fact that Arles is no 
onger one of the great cities of Europe, there is little to re- 
mind us of the days either of Angevin Counts or of Valois 
and Bourbon Kings. There are not, as in some of the cities 
of Southern Gaul, stately buildings whose pably French 
style, in marked contrast to the character of the native work, 
brings the fact of their French annexation home to us. 
medieval buildings of Arles are few and of slight importance. 
Two or three church towers and spires of no great mark, and here 
and there a doorway or a window, Burgundian rather than French, 
are about all. It is its Romen remains which make Arles chiefly 
famous. But the ecclesiastical position of the city must not be 
forgotten, least of all by Englishmen. Arles has been the seat of 
more than one ecclesiastical Council, and it was to Arles that the 
Apostle of the English went to receive his consecration to the 
newly-created metropolitan see of England. So mueh for history ; 
we have heard a further point of connexion between Arles and. 
land set forth by a zealous curate, to which the only objection 
is that it involves a confusion between Briton and Englishma, be- 
tween the Ligurian and the Bithynian Nikaia. “What reason,” 
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says the catechist to his young flock, “is there for thinking that 
there were English Bishops at the Council of Nice?” “ Because,” 
the lambs are taught to bleat in answer, “there were English 
Bishops at the Council of Arles.” The argument is plain; if they 
could go as far as Arles to a mere provincial Council, the attrac- 
tions of the cecumenical assembly would surely be enough to keep 
them from shrinking from so small an addition to their journey as 
the space between Arles and Nizza. One Council, later than this, 
but still earlier than the conversion of the English, is commemo- 
rated by a somewhat apocryphal inscription in the small Roman- 
esque church of St. Mary, a church on which local tradition is in- 
clined to bestow an incredible antiquity. The inscription is in 
French, but it rts to be a translation of a destroyed Latin 
one. Can we believe in an inscription which, properly enough, 
records Valentinian and Marcian as Emperors, and Opilio and 
Vincomalus as Consuls, but which dates further by the fifth year of 
Meroveus, King of the Franks, and even by the year 453 A.D.? 
But, leaving these matters, great asis the value of the Roman 
remains of Arles, they must not be allowed wholly to over- 
shadow St. Trophimus and his metropolitan church. e western 

rtal, one of the most splendid works of = — and richer 

manésque style, is known; so is oister, y 
of the same date, partly early pointed or rather Trancitfoual, 
one of the best examples of that type of cloister where the 
arches rest on small coupled columns. But the church itself 
is worth some attention, especially for those to whom the 
peculiarities of Provencal architecture may be new. Like so 
many of the cathedral, and even metropolitan, churches of Southern 
Gaul, it is small and plain, if judged by a French or English 
standard ; but it is thoroughly local, and within at least—outside 
it is so blocked up that hardly anything but the tower and the 
west front can be seen—it is certainly not lacking in stateliness. 
The Provencal of church, something strangely, considering 
the abundance o man remains, eschews the basilican ition 
with its columns and flat roofs. It affects rectangular compound 
iers, often of great height; the naves are covered with pointed 

-vaults, while the same shape is often given to the arches 
which support the central towers or ¢ But here the 
inted arch is no sign of coming Gothic; it is rather, as in 
icily, a remembrance of the Saracen. Instead of regular aisles, 
there are often cavernous recesses in the thick walls, and there 
is often a singular lack of windows. St. Trophimus however, 
though otherwise conforming to this type, has regular aisles and 
clerestory. Its eastern part is of later date, but it keeps its tall 
central tower of a very classical Romanesque; and this tower 
groups in a most striking way with the two surviving columns 
of the Roman theatre, which still stand, reminding one of their 
fellows in the forum of Rome itself. The two periods of the 
greatness of Arles are thus brought close together. The theatre 
and its columns of what the Roman colony was in the 
days of the elder Empire. They tell of the city which, when the 
Mosel was but the Rhone was still deemed safe, su 
planted the distant Augusta of the Treveri in such honours as s 
were left toit. The days were past when either Trier or Arles was 
likely to be the pree A place of Emperors. For that doubtful 
honour there could now be no claimants save the New Rome by 
the Bosporos and the impregnable stronghold of Ravenna. But, 
now that the German was thundering on the frontier, with no 
Julian or Valentinian to drive him back, Arles rose to the place 
once held by Trier—the home of Julian put in no claim—as the 
local head of the Gauls. There it was that Honorius and the 
ounger Theodosius strove in vain to gather those Congresses or 
arliaments of the Gauls to which no Gauls could be got to come. 
But above the relics of those days and of earlier days rises the monu- 
ment of times when Arles again saw Emperors within her walls, but 
Emperors who did not deem it beneath the majesty of the Roman 
Augustus to add to his Imperial dignity the titles and badges of a 
local Gaulish kingdom. At Arles, in the church of St. Trophimus, 
before the high altar over which the lofty tower rises, the first 
Frederick, already King of Germany and Italy, already Czesar and 
Augustus, added the crown of his Burgundian kingdom to the 
crowns of silver, iron, and gold. And, as it were a shadow, 
almost a m , of that great and its hero, Charles of 
Bohemia, nearly two hundred Geae tate, found his way to the 
same spot on the same errand. 

The theatre is the point where the two eras of the city’s 
greatness, as the Roman colony and as the royal city of Burgundy, 
are thus most closely brought together. And the two columns 
standing erect, and their broken fellows beside them, have their 
special charm. Save where a city. has the exceptional good luck 
of Nimes and Vienne, it is rare on our side of the Alps to see 
a piece of ornamental classical architecture standing in its place. 

tres too, in any state at all near to perfection, are much 
rarer than amphitheatres, and the remains of the theatre at Arles, 
though, save in the matter of columns, not to be compared to that 
of Orange, are really unusually large. Otherwise the amphitheatre 
of Arles is a far more perfect monument than its bloodless neigh- 
bour. Both of them have a feature of special interest in showing 
distinct traces of the time when, like most other remains of Roman 
times both at Rome and elsewhere, they were both used as 
At the one point of the theatre where the full height 

of the arcades is most perfect, the t thus standing free has 
been used as one side of a tower, and several towers attributed to 
the time of Saracen ion have risen at different points of the 
circuit of the amphitheatre. The amphitheatre itself is well 
known as one of the largest and best preserved in the provinces, 


and, with regard to questions that have been lately stirred, it is 
important to notice that the present area comes immediately upon 
the rock. There are therefore no si of any of those under- 

und constructions which are so in the amphitheatres of 

me, Capua, and Puteoli, and which it is clear once existed in 
Arles’s nearer neighbour of Nimes. Without going into any of the 
disputed points as to these buildings, common sense is enough to 
teach us that different arrangements were likely to be followed in 
different places according to the local circumstances of each ; but 
it is right to say that the preparations for the barrier to defend 
the front seats from any possible accidents caused by enraged 
beasts are as clear at Arles as anything can be. 

The amphitheatre, from its size and stateliness, and its remark- 
able preservation, forms the most conspicuous feature in this, which 
we may call the Roman, quarter of Arles. But besides theatre, 
amphitheatre, and metropolitan church, we light at every corner on 
some fragment of Roman or Romanesque date. We have already 
mentioned the church, not very attractive in itself, but containing 
ancient portions, which claims to be the seat of at least one of the 
Councils of Arles. At another of this quarter, near the town 
walls, we come across other ecclesiastical buildings, now disused, 
and among them a small apse with pilasters of singularly classical 
character. The walls themselves, tho h not fora moment to be 
compared to those of Aosta, still tie ae Roman portions, and 
one at least of the towers has been in the same way altered accord- 
ing to medieval notions of defence. But one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Arles lies beyond the walls. A suggestion to visit the 
Champs Elysées is not attractive to the antiquarian mind; but 
change the spelling into Aliscamps, and say that it contains the 
Romanesque church of St. Honoratus, which we remember in a 
drawing of Mr. Petit’s, that it is approached through the remains of 
a rich contemporary gateway, cat that the path leads through two 
lines of tombs of various dates, which, though the analogy is only 
superficial, cannot fail to suggest the street of tombs at Pompeii— 
then the nature of the invitation seems altogether changed. The 
half-ruined church brings out the features of the local Romanesque 
in all their fulness, except that the usual square form is forsaken in 
the lantern arches for vast round piers, reminding us of our own 
Southwall, and Malvern, and Hereford, and Gloucester choir. And 
the tall central octagon which they support, contrasting well with 
the square tower of St. Trophimus, shows that, with all its plainness 
and severity, the Provengal style could on occasion reach to 
a measure of lightness and elegance from which one might 
have fancied it debarred. And more striking still is a visit to the 
not far distant monastery, churches, and tower of Montmajeur. 
The rocky hill on which they are seated, looking forth on a hill yet 
more rugged, on which one feels that some traces of primeval 
dwelling and primeval defence ought surely to be found—the 
huge fortified tower which forms the most inent object, 
the vast fragment of the great church, with all the stern 
—eey of its spreading apse, the cloister only not rivalling 
St. Trophimus, the lower chapel calling itself the confessional of 
St. Trophimus, and claiming (perhaps not without reason) an anti- 
quity which carries us back to Rome, Ravenna, or Trier—all this 
shows perhaps not to the least advantage when twilight hinders 
much minute study of mere detail, but when the rising full moon 
brings out almost more distinctly the outlines of hill and tower. 
At such a moment we can almost forget that even on the hill of 
Montmajeur the days of monastic bad taste once had their sway, and 
that a large part of the actual ruins consists of conventual buildings 
not unlike those which encumber the minsters of Caen and Rouen. 


SECOND CLASS. 


ik is easy to draw a line between the upper class and the lower ; 
but who shall say which is the middle class? Every man 
has his own idea on the subject, and probably accounts those who 
are slightly below himself to be of the middle class. There are 
other ways of making the distinction, but it is hardly worth while 
to go into them. One method is about to be takeu away from us 
by the abolition of second-class carriages. If the milways 
generally adopt the proposed system, much confusion of 

will occur; and though some may be able to bear up under the 


| 
| 
And beyond the great monastery stands that unique chapel which 
must have impressed itself on many memories as forming the fron- 
tispiece to one of Mr. Petit’s volumes, the four apses clinging to the 
central lantern, the group being disturbed only by the contemporary : 
porch attached to the western apse, the northern side absolutely : 
without windows; the strange interior, all apse save the lantern, 
vaulted in a fashion which suggests the kitchens of Glastonbury and 
Fontevrault and Avignon. All this, though we must give up the 
legend which assigns the building to Charles the Great, shows that - 
the men of the early part of the eleventh century were somehow 
possessed of considerable skill in the use of building stone, and: 
that Montmajeur is to be classed along with Rome and Winchester 
and a few other places as among those exceptional parts of the 
world where everything was not built of wood. No one who pays 
a visit to the royal city of Burgundy should turn away without 
paying a further VIN to the hill and churches of Montmajeur, ard ; 
if he should chance to\visit it by the pale moonlight, he will findthat, 
though Montmajeur no alternate buttresses to seem carved in 
ebon and ivory, yetAts strange and varied outlines give as much e 
= ae ffeets of light and shade as the later and more 
elaborate fi of medieval art. 
— 
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circumstances, and even to preserve their equanimity, there can be 
little doubt that to a large number of very worthy persons the 
change will be exceedingly inconvenient. Many people now hover- 
ing in an intermediate position, or literally in a fniddle class, will 
have their actual place defined, and the second class is essentially 
indefinite. 

There are people who may travel by any class they please. There 
are people who not only say they do, but do “go third, because 
there is no fourth.” But there are people who cannot “ go third.” 
A peer, an honourable, a baronet, some of the higher grades of the 
clergy, may do so if they choose, and they probably will choose 
under the new system. A man who has an assured position, 
whether by rank, wealth, or talent, can take any place in a train 
without derogation. He may “go third,” because every one who 
knows him knows that he is great and rich, and can afiord to 
travel by the first class, or that he is great and not rich, and 
may economize if he pleases. His actual place and standing in 
society are not in the least affected. He is lord of himself 
and may use his heritage as he pleases. On the whole more 
people are born into this position than come into it of 
themselves. The newly rich or the newly great seldom attain 
to that conscious independence which is the only guide to 
safe action. A knight can scarcely make up his mind to 
travel except first class; but a baronet may “go third.” So, too, 
a country squire will travel in the second class, though his own 
tenant is in the first. The commercial traveller, who now often 
ventures into a second class, can never go into athird. He might, 
by so doing, bring disaster on the firm he represents. These are 
the people on whom the abolition of the second class will act; 
their position will be clearly marked, so far at least as railways 
take them; and while some who have hitherto been contented with 
a middle rank will be obliged to mount up a step, others struggling 
on a border land will be pushed down. Mr. Reginald Fitz 
Plantagenet de Hogson, who has perhaps as much as a couple of 
thousands a year, and a position to keep up, must always travel 
first class, whereas he used often to go in the second when no aris- 
tocratic friend was there to see. On the other hand, the “ Honble. 
and Rey.” the vicar of M. de Hogson’s parish, who has perhaps 
half his income, and who habitually went in the second 
class, will now always “go third.” And the grocer’s wife, the 
apothecary’s daughter, the schoolmaster, the organist, the lawyer's 
clerk, all those to whom the second-class carriages were specially 
appropriated, will have to face a highly puzzling alternative. 
And these are the people who may be strictly called the middle 
classes. 

Second-class people have certain characteristics in common. 
They do not dress alike, nor have they any particular accent ; but 
the ethnologist who wishes to study their habits can have little 
difficulty in identifying them. They are often, nay usually, very 

lite, especially to each other. They are also pious, in an eminent 

gree. gular attendance at chapel involves piety. They do 
not go to church, but prefer the meeting-house, for obvious reasons. 
Better to reign there than to take an inferior place at church. 
And their piety is only equalled by their decorum. Even their 
scandal is delicately expressed. They hide its more repulsive 
features under a veil of carefully selected words. They would blush 
to mention a divorce. The court in which such legal events take 
place is better called the Probate Court. Theynever use terms which 
could possibly be taken to imply any acquaintance with medicine or 
surgery. Anatomy, of course, is too horrid to be thought of, but 
some of their distinctions are a little difficult to understand. The 
stomach can never be named, under any circumstances ; although 
there is no impropriety in speaking of the lungs. Hands and feet may 
be distantly alluded to; but arms are doubtful, and legs are wholly 
unmentionable; for both the word limb has been judiciously sub- 
stituted. Second-class people are also very particular in matters 
relating to births, deaths, and marriages. The possibility of a 
lady having a child is never to be thought of ; but when such a 
mysterious event as a birth takes place, it is described by means 
of various foreign phrases, and any reference to its having been 
expected is carefully avoided. Superstitious observances regarding 
marriages are common among them. No lady of the middle class 
would consent to be married on a Friday; and at the cost, no 
doubt, of great suffering to the whole wedding party, the clergy- 
man who officiates is expected to read the entire service. To be 
bridesmaid a third time, to take off the wedding ring, to break a 
glass at the breakfast, to let the bride’s mother appear at the 
ceremony, all these are things of bad omen, and must be avoided. 
Deep and long mourning is alsoa rule. There is a reason for this. 
Slight mourning, lasting a short while, is costly. It involves 
several changes of raiment, and so belongs to expense. When 
black garments are once assumed, they must be retained as long as 
possible. The alternative of never wearing them, except for very 
near relatives, is not considered. A gentleman of this class will 
wear crape to the top of his hat, and, for the rest, dress like a 
clergyman during two whole years after the death of his mother. 
in-law, although that melancholy event caused him sincere joy. 
In the announcement of deaths, too, the middle class is curious. 
They like to — the exact complaint of which the departed 
has died, and are scrupulous to add that he is lamented. 
We sometimes read that he died after “a short but severe 
illness,” although we might have judged of its severity by 
the result. When a long name can be given to the disease, 
so much the better. When children die, their loss is announced in 
a manner peculiar to the middle class. The father’s and mother's 
names ure given in full, without any prefix. The results of this 


custom are often of a disagreeable character. When the father, 
for example, is Mr. John White Black, and his wife’s name Mary, 
the announcement mentions the death of the child of John White 
and Mary Black. Ignorant or ill-natured people might infer that 
the deceased belonged to the same category as William the Con- 
queror or the Duke of Monmouth. When a gentleman dies, his 
name is put in the first column with the prefix “ Mr.,” by which 
the observer may at once fix his rank. People of this class are 
also remarkable for their skill in calling things by their right, or at 
least their most proper, names. It is to one of them that the vege- 
tarian public is indebted for the change of rhubarb into “spring 
fruit”; it is to be feared, however, that many of them also speak 
of “sparrow grass.” A lady coming out of a shop saw, as she 
believed, a cab standing at the door. She asked the driver if he 
was engaged. He looked at her for a moment with t dignity 
as he replied, having no doubt been well instructed by a middle- 
class mistress, ‘‘ Madam, this is a private carriage.” Jam becomes. 
“sweetmeat,” lollypops are metamorphosed into “ sugarplums,” 
and by a still more awful and mysterious process gooseberry wine 
becomes “ champagne,” and marsala “ sherry.” The middle-class 
lady never speaks of her husband, but always of “ Mr. So and So.” 
A thrill of horror passed throughout the length and breadth-of the 
country when on one occasion the Prince of Wales was reported 
to have mentioned the Princess in a public speech as “my wife.” 
It is perhaps wanton to revive such painful subjects, but this 
matter was much discussed at the time, and an error of the re- 
porter was usually invented to account for the Prince’s expression. 

But there is another and very different side to the picture. In 
the ranks of the middle class there are many people to whom none of 
these remarks apply. The retired commander who is seen in a 
third-class carriage knows that on the morrow his butcher's bill 
makes its appearance, though his quarter’s money is not due for 
weeks to come. The half-pay captain who struggles to keep his 
boy at school, or to give him a good coach for his army examina- 
tion, may travel second class with impunity, but if any of the 
people of his town see him in the third the consequences will be 
awkward for his credit. These are the people on whom the new 
system will tell most unpleasantly. There is the late vicar’s widow, 
who annually takes her daughters to see their fine relations in the 
North. They take second-class tickets to the junction, and then 
change them for the first, so that the servants may not see them in 
a lower place. And there is the curate or the doctor, whose 
credit has been saved by the second class—must they “ go third”? 
On the whole, officers are most exempt from the operation of such 
distressing doubts. It is no uncommon occurrence on the 
steps of the military Clubs for the buttons to arrest the 
progress of a passing omnibus, and for two liveried footmen to help 
into it the unwieldy form of General Sir Hercules Samson, K.C.B. 
Sir Hercules does not care who knows that his grateful country 
rewards the heroic actions of his youth with an annual sum about 
equal to that which he and his fellows at the Club pay their chief 
butler. But the difficulty of making distinctions of rank is in no 
way removed by his case. We shall always be puzzled by it, even 
though the railways throughout England adopt the new system of 
the Midland. The ditliculty is illustrated by the perplexity 
of a man in the country who described a feat of shoplifting as 
having been performed by a lady. On its being objected that a 
lady could not have done such a thing, he answered conclusively, 
“ Well, she was quite like a lady, for she had a parasol.” 


SHAKERS AND REVIVALISTS. 


bpm little community of Bible Christians, or Shakers, as they 
are more commonly called, which has for about a year and a 
half been one of the curiosities of the New Forest, and of which we 
lately gave some account, has just collapsed pretty much in the 
way that might have been expected. It was established on the 
strength of a small capital provided by a rich lady who had fallen 
under the influence of Mother Girling, the directing spirit of the 
movement, and by other adherents; and as long as the money lasted 
all went well. Unfortunately the funds of the community are now 
exhausted, and as the members are apparently either unable or un- 
willing to support themselves by their own industry, they are 
thrown upon the parish. There is nothing in this which need oc- 
casion surprise ; but it is certainly strange to remark the disposition 
which is observable in some quarters to represent the evicted 
Shakers as the victims of persecution, and to justify their claim to 
be relieved from the ordinary obligations of honest folk. It is im- 
possible, of coarse, not to be sorry for ape people—a large pro- 
portion of them women and children—who are suddenly turned out 
of doors in this bitter and inclement weather ; but there is no reason 
why sympathy for the sufferers should take the form of indignation 
against those who have found themselves obliged to enforce their 
legal rights. That they were turned out at all was simply because 
they had voluntarily exposed themselves to this fate, and if they 
remained without shelter for a night it was because, in their fana- 
ticism, they resolutely refused to accept any. It is perhaps charac- 
teristic of the philanthropy which compensates itself for an 
expansive love for one set of people by acrimony and ne 4 to 
others, that it should be hastily assumed that the Shakers have 
been ill used. Mr. Auberon Herbert, for instance, who tells us 
that he has been absent from Lymington for some time, and 
has no local information, nevertheless at once jumps to the con- 
clusion that the magistrates must somehow have been behaving 
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badly, and that all Justices of the Peace ought therefore to be 
immediately abolished. In point of fact, the magistrates merely per- 
formed a legal duty. They could not refuse to inquire into the alleged 
insanity of Mrs. Girling; but, after examining her, they decided 
that her state of mind was not such as to justify her detention. 
Mr. Herbert also proposes to prosecute the medical man who in 
the first instance signed a certificate of lunacy ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the opinion was not given in perfect good 
faith. Mrs. Girling would certainly seem to be in some respects 
what most people would call crazy, although the magistrates were 
probably right in thinking that there were no sufficient grounds 
for shutting her up. As to the ejection of the Shakers, it appears 
that they had timely warning of the measures which were to be 
taken against them ; but they did not choose to pay any attention 
toit. Theoretically the community was supposed to be complete in 
itself, and race § from the rest of the world. But practically it 
had entered into relations with the world which entailed certain 
responsibilities. The estate on which it had settled down was 
mortgaged in order to P asc money for current expenses; and 
there is no reason why Bible Christians should be exempted from 
the ordinary consequences of borrowing. If they were, it would 

robably lead to a large and sudden increase of their numbers. 

Taving obtained the loan they required, Mrs. Girling and her friends 
appear, after the fashion of Mr. Micawber, to have considered the 
transaction at an end, and to have dismissed it from their minds. 
They tcok no thought of the morrow, or of the interest which would 
then fall due, and disregarded the legal notices which were served 
on them. It is all very well for pious people who have succeeded 
in obtaining an advance of money to shut their eyes to the exist- 
ence of their creditors, but it is not unnatural that the latter 
should prefer to do business in the ordinary secular way. 

It is possible that some new light may yet be thrown on the 
subject; but, as far as the information already published goes, it 
shows in the clearest possible manner that the hehes have come 
to grief simply because they chose to incur liabilities which the 
had no means of meeting. There is a general concurrence of testi- 
mony that, notwithstanding their eccentricities, they are quiet, in- 
offensive people. They are very fond of preaching, singing, and 
dancing, and, for decency and convenience in the latter exercise, 
the women wear short skirts and trousers. In the excitement 
which followed the visit of the Sheriff's officers, one of the Shakers 
is said to have exclaimed, “ They take my goods; they shall have 
my garments also,” suiting the action to the word by stripping 
himself to perfect nudity; but there seems to have n 
nothing indecorous in the ordinary life of the community. If they 
could only have provided for their own subsistence without 
running into debt, there would have been no reason why any one 
should interfere with them, nor does it appear that there 
was any disposition to do so. The w point of the 
project was that the Shakers lived on their capital instead of on 
the fruits of their industry, and of course when the former was 
exhausted they had nothing to fall back upon. It was no doubt 
intended that the community should be self-supporting, but its 
composition was by no means favourable to this result. Two classes 
came to it—those who had a little money to put into the common 
fund, in return for which they probably expected to be maintained 
without too much exertion on their part, and those who, having 
nothing whatever, thought they could not do better than take 
their chance of what was going. It has been asserted that some 
of the former vainly endeavoured to get their money back, and 
that others left because they could not endure the meagreness of 
the fare. As so much time was given to devotional exercises, in- 
cluding dancing, it may be inferred that the cultivation of the 
ground was not pursued with much assiduity, nor was any care 
taken in the admission of members to see that they were fit for 
their work. If they were sound in the spiritual sense, and believed 
fully in Mother Girling, that was enough. Mrs. Girling herself 
was originally a servant girl in Suffolk, and seems to be more remars- 
able for her fluency of speech than for her administrative capacity or 
knowledge of worldly atfairs. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the establishment in the New Forest, however 

iritually successful, should have proved an economical failure. 
The members were unable to raise suflicient food for their 
own subsistence, and it is said that for some time past raw 
carrots have formed a principal part of their dietary. The question 
has now come to be whether these fanatics, because they 
choose to disre the ordinary conditions of social existence, 
are to be allowed to indulge their whims at the expense of 
other people. Those who profess to sympathize so keenly with the 
Shakers, and are so loud in exclaiming against the cruelty of mak- 
ing them pay the debts they have voluntarily incurred, have an 
excellent opportunity of putting themselves in the place of the 
only forgiving theactual debt, but providing for the 
future wants of the unfortunate enthusiasts. What has happened 
in this case is only what has happened in hundreds of other cases. 
The experiment is a very old one, and the same result has invari- 
ably attended it. Even in new countries where the communists 
have had all the advantages of ample space, primitive simplicity of 
manners, and freedom from the traditional prejudices and restric- 
tions of an older society, their schemes have always ended in dis- 
aster, and always for the same reason—that a mode of life which 
requires the highest human perfection in order to do it justice is 
attempted by persons who are by no means perfect. Human 


passions and weaknesses break out, and spiritual elevation is found | to the owners themselves, and thereb 
to be no protection against the consequences of personal imprudence | inquiry. 


and ill-regulated or neglected labour. 


It may be thought that the world has been in existence during 
a sufliciently long period to enable those who live in it to form a 
tolerably accurate idea of the limits of human possibilities. Most 
reasonable persons have in fact come to the conclusion that more 
good is in the long run likely to be attained by avoiding too am- 
bitious an zstimate of what ordinary human nature is equal to, and 
being content to strive humbly and patiently towards the gradual 
realization of a higher ideal. “ The collapse of the Shakers in the 
New Forest curiously coincides with the movement of a new wave 
of religious sentiment which has already visited Scotland and Ire- 
land, and is now expected to overflow England. Mother Girling’s 
effort to restore mankind to a condition of primitive innocence, and 
the efforts of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to throw their audiences 
into paroxysms of religious emotion, bear a strong resemblance 
to each other, not, it is true, in their objects, for the American 
performers have nothing to do with any socialist projects, but in 
the means which they employ. They both desire to raise people 
to a state of mind and feeling which may perhaps be momentarily 
reached under the influence of spasmodic excitements, but which 
cannot permanently be maintained. What is aimed at is, in fact, 
a sort of artificial and hysterical exaltation, which is utterly in- 
consistent with sound health, and imposes a strain that necessarily 
produces a dangerous reaction. Mrs. Girling and her family 
preach, dance, and sing; Messrs. Moody and Sankey have not 
as yet taken to dancing. Myr. Moody endeavours to work upon the 
feelings of his audience by highly wrought dramatic narrative, 
acting, as it were, with voice and gesture, a series of little plays, 
and by sensational alternations from deep solemnity to 
vulgar humour. In order to rouse the audience, and get their 
nerves into proper trim, Mr. Sankey, a voeulist who performs 
in what is called an effective manner,” giving some lines yranissimo 
and others forte, sings a stirring melody; and then the whole 
body of people are set to sing together, raising of course a strong 
and thrilling body of sound. The dense crowding, the heat of the 
building, the physical effort and impression of the singing, natu- 
rally combine to produce a sort of hotfeverish effervescence, which 
Mr. Moody proceeds to intensify. His hearers are moved now to 
laughter now to tears. Inconnexion with these services there is 
also a band of what are called “ workers,” who pounce upon persons 
in the audience, and carry them off toe exhort and argue with them. 
There can be no doubt that exercises of this kind have a very 
powerful influence on many sensitive and weak-minded person-, 
and that an appearance of violent religious fervour is_pro- 
duced. A t many converts are said to be made, and we can 
readily believe it. It is, however, more to the purpose to ask 
how long these conversions usually last, and what is the subse- 
quent condition of the converts. Nothing is easier than to throw 
a certain kind of people into hysterics, and the means employed are 
rather physical than moral. Every doctor knows the symptonis 
and the causes, and can tell of the perilous prostration and 
lassitude of the unhappy patients when the stimulant has either 
been withdrawn or has lost its power. No one can habitually 
indulge in this sort of intoxication, which is in fact akin to that of 
opium or liquor, without suffering a weakening of the moral fibre, 
and being liable to paralysis after a succession of debauches. The 
anuseous revelations of the Beecher and Tilton case convey a melan- 
choly warning of the degrading tendencies of that sort of 
sensational Methodism which is prevalent in America, and which 
has occasionally sporadic outbreaks in our own country. There is 
nothing more injurious either to mind or morals than that sort of 
emotional excitement which plays upon the physical circulation 
and the nerves, and subjects the reason to the insidious influences 
of an inflamed and hysterical imagination. Morality, no less than 
religion, depends for its safety on a sober, humble, and well- 
balanced mind. 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED. 


ECENT advertisements which have appeared in several news- 

papers have directed attention to certain provisions of the 
criminal law, to which, in spirit, if not in letter, these advertise- 
ments seem to be opposed. Blackstone and other writers speak 
of the offence of “ theft-bote,” which is where the party robbed 
not only knows the felon, but also takes his goods again, or other 
amends, upon agreement not to prosecute. This is called com- 
pounding of felony, and formerly was held to make a man an 
accessary, but is now punished only with fine and imprisonment. 
This perversion of justice, says Blackstone, was liable in the 
Gothic Constitutions to severe and infamous punishment; and 
the Salic law ‘“latrovi eum similem habuit qui furtum celave 
vellet, et occulte sine judice compositionem ejus admittere.” By a 
statute of Blackstone's time, which substantially exists now, even 
to advertise a reward for the return of things stolen, with no 
questions asked, or words to the same purport, subjects the adver- 
tiser and the printer to a forfeiture of 5o0/. each. 

This law has been applied in several cases to persons who 
no doubt felt it to be inconvenient. The celebrated Jonathan 
Wild was hanged for the kindred offence of “ taking a reward under 
pretence of helping the owner to his stolen goods.” This contriv- 
ance, says Blackstone, was carried to a great length of villany 
in the beginning of the reign of George I.; the confederates 
of the felons thus disposing of stolen goods at a cheap rate 
stifling all further 
Wild had under him a well-disciplined corps of 
thieves, who brought in all their spoils to him, and he 
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kept a sort of public office for restoring them to the owners 
at half-price. A statute was passed to prevent this practice, and, 
as Wild still continued it, he was convicted and executed upon 
this statute. He was first tried for stealing a parcel of lace trom 
a shop, and the fact appearing to be that another man stole the 
lace, and Wild stood at a street corner and received it, he was 
acquitted. He was then indicted under this statute, and on proof 
that he received ten guineas from the shop mistress under pretence 
of helping her to her lace, he was at last convicted and executed. 
The pitcher went to the well once too often. Wild was the 
original of Peachum in the Beggars’ Opera. This careful man of 
business keeps books in which the names and exploits of his heroes 
are entered, and a diamond ring or a gold snufl-box are as regularly 
posted to their several accounts as would be a bale of goods ina 
merchant's ledger. After his quarrel with Lockit has been ap- 
peased by his declaration “ Brother, brother, we are both in the 
wrong,” he hurries home, where he expects to see a gentleman 
about a snuff-box filched in the Park. The gentleman was uo 
doubt prepared to pay handsomely and ask no questions. 

An Irish case shows a curious example of tenant-right mitigated 
by horse-stealing. The prisoner had to pay a sum which he 
thought excessive on coming intoa farm. The horse of the out- 
going tenant had disappeared, and the prisoner caused him to be 
informed that, if he consented to pay a reasonable sum, three or four 
neighbours would exert themselves to find the horse ; but if he re- 
fused, the horse would make a day’s journey into the country. 
The prisoner was tried and convicted for the offence of taking a 
reward under pretence of helping the owner to his stolen goods. 
In an English case the house of the prosecutrix had been 
broken open and fourteen cheeses stolen. The prisoner, who 
was a tradesman employed by the prosecutrix, called upon 
her in the course of his business, and told her that he had some 
suspicion of the persons who had broken open her house. He 
proposed and executed a plan by which he brought to her house 
the persons whom he suspected of being concerned in the robbery. 
Upon the proseeutrix seeing them, she at once recognized them as 
persons who had been at her house on the day before the night of 
the robbery. The prisoner asked the prosecutrix if she did not 
think they were implicated in the robbery. She said she did, and 
he said he did also. She said, “ I wish you'd try if you could buy 
a bit of cheese of them,” to which the prisoner assented, and she 
gave him 3/. for that purpose. The prosecutrix was told several 
times afterwards by the prisoner that the cheese would come. She 
complained that he had got her money and did not mean to get 
her the cheese. He answered that she might have the money back 
whenever she pleased. The jury found that the prisoner knew the 
thieves, and assisted the prosecutrix as her agent and at her request 
in endeavouring to purchase the stolen property from them, not 
meaning to bring the thieves to justice. The Judge directed the 
jury to find the prisoner guilty. The case was considered by the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, and the Judges held that, upon 
the facts found by the jury, the receipt of the money by the 

risoner Was @ corrupt receiving of such money within the statute. 

f the prosecutrix in this case, knowing, as she did, the thieves, 
had got her cheese back by the prisoner’s assistance, it seems clear 
that she would have been guilty of compounding a felony, or 
* theft-bote.” 

An advertisement which appeared recently in the Times, 
states that a dressing-case, covered with leather, bearing certain 
initials with coronet, was “lost” from the outside of Paddington 
Station, at 6°25, on Saturday evening the 12th instant. As the 
case contained jewelry, &c., which cannot be replaced, 1,000/. 
will be paid on its restoration, with the contents untouched, to 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, “ who are authorized to pay the re- 
ward.” Assuming that this advertisement was issued with the 
consent of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, we may ask what that firm 
would do if the dressing-case were brought to them with the con- 
tents untouched, and the reward were demanded. The advertise- 
ment states that the dressing-case was “lost,” but those who 
issued it cannot be ignorant that it has been generally assumed, 
and is at least probable, that the dressing-case was stolen. Black- 
stone says that “theft-bote” is where the party robbed not only 
knows the felon, but also takes his goods again upon agreement 
not to prosecute. If Messrs. Hutt and Roskell are “authorized,” 
as the advertisement states, “to pay the reward,” they must be 
presumed to be authorized by the party robbed, and to be willing 
to put themselves in his place. If they received the jewels, they 
would know that they were receiving them from a person who 
could hardly by any stretch of charity be supposed to have come 
by them honestly. Even if it be possible that the person bringing 
the jewels could satisfactorily account for his possession of them, 
it is also possible that that person might give an unsatisfactory 
account or none at.all. What would the firm be prepared to do 
in such a case? If they sanctioned the issue of the advertise- 
ment, they ought to be prepared to answer this question, which is 
very serious. They might perhaps say that the advertisement was 
only issued to decoy thieves within the grasp of justice. But 
it is certainly unusual for such a firm to go into the detective’s 
line of business; and it may be doubted whether a jury would 
accept this explanation of the advertisement. The statement is 
that 1,000/. will be paid on restoration of the jewels. It is not 
stated that the sowiel will be paid “and no questions asked,” nor 
are there ary words to the same 
expressed may be implied, and a jury might ibly think that 
the advertisement wean this case would be 
disagreeably similar to that of the woman who, knowing the 
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thieves who had stolen her cheeses, wished to get them back by 
paving money for them. Although cheese is different from chalk, 
and also from diamonds, the persons who issued this advertise- 
ment could scarcely suppose that the law would be different in 
application to “jewelry and gifts of various kinds which cannot 
be replaced.” Is it supposed that modern civilization. can 
supply an improved Peachum who receives gentlemen at home, 
or waits upon them by appointment, in reference to jewelry 
incapable of being replaced which has been lost at a railway 
station ? 

It appears that a notice has also been extensively placarded 
and otherwise circulated throughout London which deals rather 
more particularly with the same matter. Any one into whose 
hands the jewel-case that was lost at Paddington Station 
may have fallen is requested to put himself directly into 
communication with the Earl of Dudley, Dudley House, Park 
Lane, “with a positive assurance that the greatest contidence 
shall be observed, and that the party so communicating with 
him shall act to his own advantage.” This notice is even more 
surprising than the other. We make no assumption as to the 
authorship of either. It will no doubt be explained in due time 
how these advertisements and handbills got into circulation. It is 
enough to say that any person who adopts this method of recovering 
“lost” property renders both himself and the printer of his notice 
liable to a penalty of 507. To say that “the 2: \test confidence 
will be observed” must surely mean either that no questions will 
be asked, or that the answers to them will not be revealed; and to 
say that the party communicating with the loser “shall act to iris 
own advantage” seems to mean, although the expression is rather 
obseure, that that party shall earn reward and shall not incur 
detriment. It is common that persons who have incurred serious 
“losses” of property are so distracted with grief or anger as to 
take illegal steps for its recovery. They do not know the law, and 
they do not stop to learn it. Ina current story by Mr. Trollope 
a young lady elopes and reaches Liverpool on her way to New 
York, when she is threatened with arrest, and consents to return 
to London with a police-oflicer. She has taken for her expenses 
a cheque given by her father to her mother for housekeeping and 
her father, who is influential and imperious, telegraphs to the 
police at Liverpool, and an officer is at the railway station prepared, 
if necessary, to arrest her on a charge of stealing this cheque. 
The father’s real object is to prevent her departure for New York 
with her lover. This, it need not be said, is a very questionable 
step; but ina novel it may be assumed that rich and powerful 
persons may take liberties with the law which would not be 
permitted to ordinary mankind. But if a similar assumption were 
to be made in actual life it might entail disagreeable consequences. 

We have dealt thus far with this matter without precise refer- 
ence to the wording of statutes. But any one who will read the 
Statute 24 and 25 Vict.c.96,s. 102, will find that it seems very nearly 
applicable to the authors, whoever they may be, of the advertise- 
ments on which we have commented. By that section whosoever 
shall publicly advertise a reward for the return of any property 
whatsoever which shall have been stolen or lost, and shall in such 
advertisement use any words purporting that no questions will be 
asked, or shall make use of any words in any publie advertisement 
purporting that a reward will be given or paid for any property 
which shall have been stolen or lost without seizing or making any 
inquiry after the person producing such property, or shall print or 
publish any such advertisement, shall forfeit the sum of 5ol. for 
every such offence to any person who will sue for the same by 
action of debt to be recovered with full costs of suit. 


COLONEL FREDERICK’S MARRIAGE. 


ITE story of Colonel Frederick's marriage with Martha 
Rigden would furnish useful matter for a novelist. This 
officer had been in the Guards, and, being obliged by pecuniary 
embarrassments to retire from that corps, he obtained a commission 
inthe East India Company's service in 1776, and went to Bombay. 
Ile was employed during the next fifteen years in wars against the 
Mahrattas and Hyder Ali, which greater contemporaneous wars in 
Europe and America have thrown into undeserved obseurity. It 
is not the least proof of British energy that these distant wars 
were prosecuted with varying success at the very time that the 
combination of France and Spain with the revolted American 
colonies compelled this country to struggle for existence close at 
home. In 1781 a combined fleet commanded the Channel, and 
deliberated about attacking the British fleet in Torbay, while a 
Spanish fleet and army besieged Gibraltar, and Lord Cornwallis 
was compelled to surrender at York Town. But in the same year 
Sir Eyre Coote defeated Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, and thus dis- 
pelled the awe with which that chief had been regarded, 
and preserved possessions in Indias which soon grew to the 
dimensions of an Empire. It is recorded that Colonel Frede- 
rick served in the campaign of 1778-9 against the Mahrattas, 
which terminated in the disastrous engagement of Telli- 
gaum. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis was Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and Tippoo had succeeded his 
father, Hyder Ali, as ruler of Mysore. The Mahrattas were now 
allied with the British, and their army co-operated with a British 
force advancing from Bombay to invade Tippoo’s country, while 
the principal British army advanced with the same object from 
Madras. e Mahratta army undertook to besiege Darwar, and, 
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having little experience of such operations, it was assisted by a 
detachment of Europeans and Sepoys sent under Colonel Frederick 
from Bombay. A premature assault ended in a repulse, but after 
the fall of Bangalore the place surrendered. In the course of these 
operations Colonel Frederick died at Darwar on the 17th of March, 
1791. Early in the next year Tippoo was besieged in Seringa- 
atam, and was compelled to purchase peace by ceding territory. 
1799 Tippoo was encouraged by Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt to 
provoke another conflict with British power, in which he lost his 
throne and life. 

Thus much may suffice by way of sketch of the great events in 
which Colonel Frederick bore an honourable part. Jlis domestic 
history during the same years must now occupy our attention. He 
had married Martha Rigden, probably at Stalisfield, near Faver- 
sham, in 1773, and in 1776 she sailed with him to Bombay, where 
she remained until her husband's death in 1791. The fact of their 
marriage is tolerably well ascertained by the circumstance that the 
widow enjoyed a pension from the Clive Fund, and there are other 
corroborating circumstances, butno record of the marriage now exists. 
It appears, however, that the system of registering marriages 
established about twenty years before was administered with con- 
siderable laxity, and in one parish, and perhaps in more, the practice 
was to enter a number of marriages in the book simultaneously, 
although they had occurred at various times. The irregularities 
which had grown by the middle of the century to an intolerable 
scandal were not likely to be changed all at once intoan orderly prac- 
tice, such as in the lapse of another hundred years has been attained. 
The statistics of iages are now carefully collected and com- 
piled, and afford foundation for curious and sometimes absurd 
theories. But before the Marriage Act of 1753, clandestine and 
mock marriages were common, as appears by the dramatic literature 
of the period. It is not surprising that some of the relations of 
Colonel Frederick regarded his conduct as they would that of one of 
those dashing heroes of comedy whom in character he seems to have 
resembled. They knew there had been an elopement, and doubted 
whether there had been a marriage. Yet it appears that this 
spendthrift gallant not only married the girl whom he had 
fascinated, but behaved well to her after marriage—a matter on 
which the conduct of the heroes of comedy is left in convenient 
obscurity. One of the most brilliant of these heroes, Sir Harry 
Wildair, has indeed been made to exhibit himself both before and 
after marriage, and it is generally agreed that the second comedy in 
which he appears as a pattern of constancy is much less lively 
than the first in which he amply justifies his name. It is, how- 
ever, possible that Farquhar drew from observation when he made 
his reformed rake declare that, ‘ 

In spite of satire ’gainst a married life, 
A cm is truly bless'd with such a wife; 
and among his numerous military acquaintances he may have met 
a prototype of Colonel Frederick. he letters of that gentleman 
to his sister-in-law are good evidence of the reality both of his 
marriage, and of his affection for his wife. She is, he says, the 
idol of ev y at Bombay, “the more so because, I am sorry to 
say, sensible and well-behaved women in India are very scarce.” This 
was in 1781, when India could not be reached without braving, in 
addition to the hardships of a long voyage, the danger of capture 
by the French. At that time the hopes of our ancient enemy were 
raised by the accumulating difficulties of England. An able com- 
mander, M., de Suffren, sailed with a fleet from France to that con- 
venieat base of operations, the Mauritius, whence he transported a 
military force, including a regiment of Katffirs, to Pondicherry, and 
landed it, to co-operate with Hyder Ali. In proof of the magni- 
tude and resolution of these efforts of the French in India, it may 
suffice to mention that Admiral Hughes fought five indecisive 
battles with M. de Suffren. And although French hostility could 
not defeat, it seriously checked, the growth of English power in 
the East. What would be our feelings now if the only road to 
India lay by the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius, lying right 
in the track, was swarming with active privateers? Yet such 
were the conditions under which formerly we managed to 
transport, not only troops and stores, but women and children, 
to India. Engagements between the Company's trading ships and 


privateers or regular cruisers of the enemy*were not uicommon, 


and on one memorable occasion the traders, having no convoy, 
formed themselves into line of battle and beat off a French 
squadron which had made sure of capturing them. All these 
traders were armed, and prepared to use their guns. Society was 


liberally for the wives and children of its victims. Thus we find 
that at Bombay, after Colonel Frederick's death, a subscription was 
raised for his wife, who was, as he says, the idol of the place, and 
she obtained from the Company the pension and other assistance 
which enabled her to bring up her family suitably to her husband’s 
station. Her sons, as was natural, entered the military or naval 
service, in which two of them died, while a third, General Frederick, 
survived till recently, and was the father of the petitioner in the 
suit. But we can quite believe that French privateers at sea and 
Hyder Ali on land made “ sensible and well-behaved women,” 
unless: they were remarkably courageous, rather shy of India in 
those years. It was no figure of speech to say that the battle of 
Porto Novo saved Madras, and often in these tights for existence 
the General had only a féw hundreds of British troops at his 
command, while four months of dangerous voyage lay between him 
and the possibility of reinforcements. 

This case is less interesting in its lezal than in its social aspect. 


Allowing that a marriage may be proved otherwise than by a 
register, there could hardly be better evidence after the lapse of 
a hundred years than was produced in this case. It deserves 
notice that there are no direct means provided by English law of 
trying the title to a baronetey, and this can only be done by 
bringing an ejectment for land held under the same right as the 
disputed baronetcy, or by reemgge 3 to obtain a declaration of le- 
gitimacy under a recent statute. is was the proceeding adopted 
in the present case; and as the marriage of Colonel Frederick 
with Martha Rigden has been established, it follows that the peti- 
tioner, as his grandson, is entitled to a baronetey which was con- 
ferred on the Colonel’s ancestor. There was some evidence against 
the claim, but the jury did not hesitate long over their verdict. It 
is true that for some time after the marriage some members of both 
families did not believe that it had taken place, and they expressed 
their disbelief in still extant documents. It was founded probably 
on an estimate of Colonel Frederick similar to that which a 
theatrical audience would form of Sir Harry Wildair. He 
would beyond doubt have seduced Angelica if he could, 
but, as he could not, he married her. When he found that 
he must choose between a duel and a wedding, he chose the 
latter. “Any man,” he says, “dare fight; but Ill do more— 
Till marry.” The wunele of Martha Rigden used language 
which fully justifies our comparison of Colonel Frederick with 
Farquhar’s lively hero, He tells his niece that he and others of 
her family think she is not married. “ You left all your friends,” 
says he, “and became a companion to one of the greatest rakes in 
the kingdom,” who had almost ruined his father and contracted 
debts which forced him to fly the country. “ By him you have had 
two children, which I am afraid are illegitimate.” A memorandum 
exists in the handwriting of this uncle, apparently embodying the 
account which had reached him of the asserted marriage. The 
place and time are stated to be Stalisfield, March 1773; the 
clergyman who married her was gone to the East Indies, the man 
who gave her away was dead. The uncle’s comment on this state- 
ment is “very bad account.” But. the statement is sufficiently 
credible, particularly as we are able to judge of the probability of 
Colonel Frederick's entering into a clandestine marriage by survey- 
ing the whole of his conduct both before and afterwards. e 
uncle was perhaps right in thinking that Colonel Frederick 
would not have married his niece if he could have helped 
it; but, between his own passion and the girl's firmness, we may 
assume that he could not help it. The uncle's letter, which is 
dated July 1, 1776, contains the words, “ All this” (becoming 
companion to a rake and bearing children) “has been done in 
secret to us tilla month ago.” This tallies with the fact that the 
niece gave in her maiden name receipts to her uncle for moneys 
paid by him to her up to May 1776, and afterwards signed 
receipts “ Martha Frederick.” On the other hand, it appears that 
ina Sona and deed executed by John Rigden, brother of Martha, 
in 1783, she was called Rigden. These documents were executed 
by John Rigden in order to obtain payment of a legacy due to his 
sister, of which she was much iu want; and doubtless under 
these circumstances he would not be very particular what he 
signed. THe survived his sister, who died in 1794, and after her 
death he disputed the fact of her marriage, and kept possession of 
a small estate to which his eldest nephew, if legitimate, would 
have been entitled. In a letter written in 1800, in which John 
Rigden stated his intention to hold the estate, he said that 
“ this affair”—that is, the dispute about the marriage—would 
injure his deceased sister’s children, “as the Company will of 
course take off the annuity.” Heseems to suggest that, if he is 
allowed quietly to hold the estate on the supposition that there was 
no marriage, the Company may be left to go on paying an annuity 
to the children on the supposition that there was amarriage. This 
is not very elevated morality, but he professes an intention to ex- 

nd the income of the estate he was holding upon the family of 

is deceased sister ; whereas, if he gave up the whole, that income 
would go to the eldest son exclusively. Much importance cannot be 
ascribed to any acts or declarations of John Rigden, and, on the 
other hand, it is nearly certain that a certificate of the marriage 
must have been produced to the Company to obtain the pensions 
which were granted to Colonel Frederick's widow and children. 
John Rigden must have known that such a certificate was neces- 
sary, and, if he believed that no marriage had taken place, he must 
have believed that his sister’s income had been obtained by forgery. 
On the whole it is impossible to attach much weight to the evidence 


| against this marriage, and the s ition that irregul - 
used to the dangers and losses of war, and was disposed to provide | 


riage took place harmonizes with the undoubted facts of the case. 


REVIEWS. 


MAYNIER’S COUNCIL OF TRENT.* 


NHE genuine history of the Council of Trent has yet to be 
written, and whether it ever will be written must remain 
a question for the present. It is not only tbat historians, and 
especially ecclesiastical historians, are very apt to be partisans. 
Such was indeed the case with the first. two writers on the 
Council, of whose works all later reeords are little else than 
transcripts or abridgments. Sarpi, who had long been suspected 
* Etude historique sur le Concile de Trente. Par L. Maynier. Premitre. 
Partie, 1545-1562. Paris: Didier et C*. 1874. 
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of secret Protestantism, is proved by recent investigations to have 
been in fact a secret unbeliever ; the Jesuit Pallavicini, who, unlike 
Sarpi, had access to the original sources, held a brief for the Pope, 
and was rewarded with a Cardinal's hat. The able and learned 
writer who has adopted the nom de plume of Maynier is perfectly 
correct in saying that “ whoever undertakes to write a history of 
the Council will be obliged to begin the whole work de novo” ; and 
he will also be obliged to wait till the Acts of the Council, which 
to this day have never been published, as well as the voluminous 
correspondence about it, hitherto jealously guarded in the archives 
of the Vatican Library, are placed at his aeons. Some light will 
no doubt be thrown on the subject in the posthumous edition, 
announced to appear shortly, of works gund fer publication b 
the late Father Theiner, me td did not live to see them throug 
the press. Theiner was for several Bom Keeper of the Vatican 
archives, and was only deprived of his office during the recent 
Council in consequence of his having shown the order of business 
of the Council of Trent to the German Bishops, who were thus led 
to protest against the very different — enforced by ‘+o 
peed wore at the Vatican Council. Cardoni succeeded him, but 
the Jesuit Piccirillo, the Pope's confessor, received the permission, 
never before ted to any one, of going alone, whenever he 
chose, into the secret manuscript departments of the Library, and 
it is feared that valuable documents may be removed or made 
away with before there is any chance of their coming into profane 
pom & A distinguished English Roman Catholic, who at one time 
had access to the archives, is also said to be preparing a work on the 
Council of Trent, and we sincerely trust the report may turn out 
to be well founded. Meanwhile nothing like a complete history 
can be looked for, until, if ever, the entire treasure of original 
records is made available for the use of competent scholars. The 
resent writer is too well aware of this to — to supply a 
na for which adequate materials are not at hand. His work is 
based on Pallavicini, corrected by an examination of recent Ger- 
man critics, and of important documents discovered in the Simaucas 
Archives. He evidently anticipated Ultramontane hostility, and is 
careful to insist that the work, which is written from a strictly 
Catholic standpoint, is intended to serve the cause of the Church, 
which “is not aided, but dishonoured, by the use of lies and reti- 
cences.” THis estimate of the subject is defined in the following 
passage 

C’est précisément & un de ces moments critiques de la vie des peuples, 
celui ou Yorganisation féodale en décomposition s’effagait devant la société 
moderne, préte & prendre sa place, que le concile de Trente s’est réuni. Cette 
époque, ainsi que toutes les périodes de transition, était moralement infé- 
rieure & celle qui a précédé, comme a celle qui a suivi ; elle fait tache entre 
le treizidme et le dix-septime sitcle. L’Eglise trés-malade au huititme et 
au neuvieme siécle, aprés s’étre relevée par la réforme de Grégoire VII, 
souffrait depuis Boniface VIII, et surtout depuis la translation du saint-si¢ége 
& Avignon, de maux assez graves pour amener la perte de toute institution 
purement humaine. Si le protestantisme est essentiellement une fausse con- 
ception théologique, fruit des scrupules orgueilleux d'un moine sans voca- 
tion, on ne saurait nier que le besoin universellement senti d’une réforme 
pouvait seul rendre wool. 
tification luthérienne. Toute réticence au sujet des abus enracinés dans le 
gouvernement ecclésiastique au seizitme siécle risque de provoquer de trop 
faciles réfutations. 

In an interesting introduction of 160 pages the author sketches 
the condition of the Church, and the causes and growth of the 


and the Protestant princes announced their refusal to recognize an 
assembly composed of creatures of the Pope. This was a point 
of critical importance, for we must remember that the great scnisim 
was not as yet accepted on either side as an accomplished fact. 
The old cry, which had been heard so often during the fifteenth 
century, for a reform of the Church in her head and in her mem- 
bers, was still the watchword alike of princes and peoples. The 
Catholic Church was regarded, not as an edifice to % destroyed, 
but to be restored on its old foundations; and even Luther pro- 
fessed to be only vindicating the ancient and forgotten Catholic 
doctrine, not inventing any new creed of his own. All the diets 
and religious conferences of which so many were held during 
the twenty years preceding the Tridentine Council started 
with the assumption that Catholics and Lutherans, how- 
ever widely diverging in opinions, were members of the one 
sole Universal Church, between whom therefore a recon- 
ciliation might be, and ought to be, effected. It was not till 
towards the close of the Council of Trent that a different view 
began generally to prevail. And meanwhile within the bosom of 
Catholicism two rising parties, which may be respectively de- 
signated the Reforming and the Jesuit, were contending for the 
mastery, like the unborn children in Rebecca’s womb. Our aughor 
shall describe them :— 


Du temps de Luther et de Charles-Quint, il y avait dans le sein de l’Eglise 
catholique un nombre considérable d’hommes de science qui, tout en de- 
meurant attachés & l’ancienne doctrine et & l'unité, réclamaient des réformes 
étendues, un retour aux anciennes institutions de la discipline ecclésiastique, 
et se montraient préts, par conséquent, a faire aux luthériens de larges con- 
cessions. Suivant eux, il fallait rechercher les opinions et les jugements 
portés dans l’Eglise primitive afin de refaire autant que possible l’Eglise 
contemporaine & son image et ressemblance, en cherchant & se rap- 
procher des institutions et de la forme de gouvernement qu’elle avait eues 
apres Constantin. cété de ce parti, toutefois, il en existait un autre 
que la force des choses et les besoins de la lutte contre les novateurs allaient 
rendre prépondérant. Ceux qui le composaient ne prétendaient point 
remonter aux temps apostoliques, mais exagéraient au contraire les tradi- 
tions du moyen age. L’Eglise est, disaient-ils, une monarchie universelle, 
gouvernée par un chefomnipotent, a qui toute créature est soumise, vis-d-vis 
de laquelle personne n’a de droits, et de qui émane toute autorité, méme 
séculiere. Cette monarchie ayant besoin, tout autant que les autres, de 
force, pour faire exécuter ses arréts, et d'argent pour se soutenir, jouit du 
pouvoir coercitif le plus étendu soit qu’elle l’exerce par elle-méme, soit qu’elle 
oblige le bras séculier & lui préter ses services, et doit s’opposer d toutes les 
mesures tendant 4 amoindrir les grands revenus qui lui sont nécessaires pour 
faire face aux énormes dépenses qu’entrainent les détails du gouvernement 
de toute la catholicité. Dans ce systeme, ce serait provoquer la rébellion 


ue de faire une concession quelconque & des séditieux et & des hommes en 
tat de révolte contre l’autorité. 


The Council of Trent was in session nominally for eighteen 
| years, from 1545 to 1563; but during half that time, from 1542 to 
1561, it was actually, and during about half the remainder 
virtually, suspended. The volume now before us dwls with the 
earlier period of the Council, up to its suspension by Julius III. in 
1552, comprising the principal doctrinal decrees, and especially the 
famous chapters on Justification, which the author calls “the de- 


ire une théorie aussi abstraite que celle de la jus- | cisive act and eternal honour of the Fathers.” When the Synod 


| was at length opened, on the Third Sunday in Advent, 1545, it 
came “ too late for the Protestants already confirmed in their errors, 
ind too late for the Catholics, who, after these long delays, had lost 
, ul confidence in the good faith of the Popes and the sincerity 
| of the professed intention to reform the Church.” Two years 


Protestant Reformation, previously to the Council of Trent. One | accordingly were chiefly absorbed in the disputes of rival poten- 
main source of corruption is traced to the episcopate, which,ahundred | tates, Charles V. and Francis I. being jealous of each other 


years-after the Council of Constance, was still immersed in the 
disorders which it had been one of the main objects of that reform- 
ing synod to cure, and we are reminded, justly enough, that history 


and equally jealous of the Pope. In 1547 Paul III., who was 
alarmed at the growing power of the Emperor, transferred the 
, Council from Trent to Bologna, a city within his own dominions, 


reveals a continual connexion between the greatness and decline of | to the great indignation of Charles, who forbade his Bishops to 


the Church and of the episcopal order. These corruptions were due 
wad to ee elections, especially to those sees, such as many in 

rmany, whose excessive wealth and civil prerogatives made them 
objects of temporal ambition; partly to the constant and vexatious 
interference with diocesan jurisdiction by the Court of Rome, 
through exemptions, immunities granted to religious orders, and 
the like. The internecine struggle, carried on for nearly half a 
century with the aid of every available weapon, moral or material, 
between the rival forces of the Reformation and the Catholic re- 
action, and issuing in the decrees of Trent and the definite 
separation of Western Christendom into two opposite camps, is of 
course familiar to all readers of Ranke. But they will derive 
both interest and instruction from the vivid presentation of the 
period set before them from a somewhat different point of view in 
these pages. Some notion may be formed of the state of the 
monastic bodies, which Protestant writers have often been accused 
of libelling, when we find a select Committee of Cardinals, in- 
cluding Pole and Contarini, appointed by Paul III. in 1537 to 
report on the reform of the Chureh, recommending their gradual 
but eutire suppression, by forbidding them to receive any fresh 
novices. In eins yg) ange through the neglect of the bishops 
and partly through the rapid spread of Protestantism, the 
Legate Contarini found more than fifteen hundred cures 
deprived of pastors. Nevertheless it was not till every method 
of delay and subterfuge had been exhausted that the Holy See 
at last reluctantly yielded to the urgent demands which had 
been pressed on its notice for a quarter of a century by the Catho- 
lic sovereigns of Europe, for the convocation of a General Council. 
And when the Bull convoking it had eventually been issued in 
1542, three years had still to elapse before the Council actually 
met. Some few bishops did indeed assemble at Trent in Novem- 
ber 1542, but so few that the Legates declined to open the Council ; 


leave Trent, and the deliberations were practically suspended for 
about four years. On the other hand, Henry II. of France, whose 
name had been passed over in the Bull of resumption, resented the 
recall of the Council to Trent in 1551 at the request of the German 
Emperor, and refused to acknowledge its cumenical character, or to 
allow his Bishops to take any part in the proceedings. The French 
Church therefore had no share in the discussions which resulted in 
the Tridentine definitions of the doctrine of the Eucharist. For 
the perpetual bickerings of adverse theological and national parties 
within the Council itself, the jealous rivalries between the 
Papal Legates and the Bishops, German and French pre- 
lates, Spaniards and Italians, we must refer our readers to 
the interesting narrative here given. One point, however, 
deserves special notice, the more so as the astounding assertion 
was made not long ago on high authority that Papal infallibility 
was just as much an article of faith before the Vatican Council, 
and had only not been defined because since the rise of the 


| Gallican heresy in 1682 no General Council had assembled to con- 


demn it. Not to dwell here on the notorious fact that Gallicanism 
did not take its rise in 1682, but at least three centuries earlier, 
during which period two Ecumenical Councils had not only not 
condemmed, but expressly sanctioned, its leading principle of the 
supremacy of Councils over Popes even in matters of faith, it is 
important to remember that the Gallican doctrine was prominently 
brought under the notice of the Tridentine Fathers, who did not 
indeed venture to renew the decrees of Constance and Basle in its 
favour—for the Protestant revolt was already producing its natural 
fruit in Papal reaction within the narrowed circle of the Roman 
obedience—but did resolutely refuse to condemn it. The Legates 
took occasion from the definitions of the sacrament of order to in- 
troduce an article asserting the superiority of Popes over Counci 

and even had the hardihood to charge those bishops who denied it 
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with heresy. But this article, as well as another which seemed to 
derogate from the divine authority of the episcopate, had to be 
withdrawn. 

On April 28, 1552, the Council was prorogued for two years by 
direction of Julius III., but it did not in fact reassemble for nine 
years. The results it had achieved, and failed to achieve, up to 
that point are summed up in the following passage, with which 
our present notice must conclude. We shall look with much 
interest for the second volume relating to the subsequent period of 
the Council :— 


Prorogé soi-disant pour deux années, le concile se trouvait effectivement 
dissous comme l’avaient prédit les évéques espagnols ; et disparaissait dans 
la tempéte, sans que la chrétienté, sous le coup des inquiétudes causées par 
le renouvellement de la lutte entre la France et la maison d’Autriche, accor- 
dat beaucoup d’attention & cet événement, car bien des circonstances dé- 
favorables s’étaient réunies pour empécher cette assemblée éphémére, dont 
la durée n’avait guére dépassé six mois, de répondre aux espérances congues 
a son sujet. Le trop petit nombre des évéques présents & Trente, le vide 
laissé par I’Eglise de France, l'indifférence des prélats allemands, les 
manieres impérieuses du légat, trop assuré de ne rencontrer qu'une résistance 
timide chez l’Empereur, décidé par scrupule et par intérét & ne pas rompre 
avec Jules III, vis-a-vis duquel il avait d’ailleurs pris des engagements au 
moment de la réouverture du concile, tout avait contribué a faire de cette 
seconde période de l’assemblée une grande chose manquée. Sans 
doute la promulgation du décret sur la justification, l’acte décisif 
des Peres de Trente et leur ¢ternel honneur, avait presque achevé l’cuvre 
des théologiens, et il ne restait plus en 1552 qu’a détinir des questions de 
détail, mais l’ceuvre de la réforme, & peine entamée, ouvrait au zele des évé- 
ques une ample carriére oi ils mettaient & piene le pied. Tous les essais 
tentés dans le concile échouaient successivement. Ainsi le légat n’arrivait 
as, comme il l’avait désiré, & répondre aux attaques des protestants contre 
autorité du souverain pontife, par des déclarations amplifiant cette autorité ; 
les évéques ne parvenaient point & opérer les sérieuses réformes, si vivement 
souhaitées par eux. Entfin, les espérances de conciliation qu’avaient fait 
naitre l’acceptation du concile par la diéte et la présence & Trente des théo- 
logiens et des ambassadeurs luthériens, aboutissaient 2 une rupture définitive 
entre les deux croyances, 4 la surprise d’Innsbriick, 4 la fuite de ?Empereur 
et & des hostilités, qui, aprés avoir anéanti tous les résultats de la bataille de 
Muhlberg, amenaient le traité de Passau, et, comme dernitre conséquence, 
Vabdication de Charles-Quint. 


SPORT IN INDIA.* 


agen publication of these sporting adventures reminds us that 
not only are there many varieties of birds and beasts to test 
the skill and endurance of residents in India, but that there are also 
divers approved modes of slaying them. We now know of three or 
four ways in which the tiger may be killed. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh, and the Maharaja of Nepaul, each take the field in 
the months of February or March, and, with a majestic line of some 
thirty elephants, sweep through the long grass or the heavy tree 
jungles that border their respective dominions. On the extreme 
eft and right, and at different intervals in the line, experienced 
shots wield all the improved machinery of modern warfare. Be- 
tween the elephants, which carry howdahs and shooters, are two or 
three animals smaller in bulk, or not possessed of the steadiness of 
Peari the staunch female, or Hyder Ali with his formidable 
tusks. The array moves forward, stops, and wheels at the bidding 
of the commanding officer. Shooting at peacoclis, deer, and even 
buffaloes, however tempting, is strictly forbidden when there is 
the least chance of starting a tiger; and though, in many in- 
stances, this animal sneais off and is rolled over, like a hare in a 
battue, without showing fight, sometimes an angry and surprised 
beast, with lashing tail and open jaws, roars defiance at the whole 
body, and contrives to fix his dine on the trunk and head of 
some one elephant, in spite of a shower of bullets. This is the 
very epic poetry of Indian Shekar. Then a single and determined 
sportsman has been known to conceal himself in a tub, or to 
seek the shelter of the lower branches of a large tree, 
and to watch during the long and still hours of an Indian 
night, until the destroyer returns to feast on the bullock 
of which he had broken the neck the afternoon before. A 
third sportsman, backed by a trustworthy companion, or even by 
a steady native attendant who carries a spare gun, thinks him- 
self a match for the jungle monarch on foot: arguing that, 
to a practised eye and a cool hand, four barrels are sufficient 
to stop any charge. A fourth description of tiger-hunting is given 
in the volume before us. Platforms are quietly run up in selected 
spots in the jungles, at an elevation sufficient, under all ordinary 
contingencies, to secure the safety of their occupants. Seated on 
these machauns, as they are termed in native parlance, the shooters 
await the arrival of the game, which is driven to them by a long 
line of berters. In fact, the tigers, with bear, deer, hyenas, and 
winged game of several kinds, are compelled to take a certain direc- 
tion, like grouse and black-game on a Yorkshire or Lowland moor. 
In the first and the last of these descriptions of sport the danger 
is generally reduced toa minimum. An ingenious calculator has 
reckoned that, for every ten tigers put up by a line of elephants, 
nine try to get away for one that charges; that of every ten that 
may charge, nine are stopped before they can fasten on any single 
elephant; and that out of ten that are so missed and make good their 
attack, only one seriously hurts either the mahout or the occupant 
of the howdah, or inflictsa grievous or deadly wound on the elephant. 
Little or nothing can be said in favour of following tigers on foot, 
though there is something to be said for men who sit up listening for 


* Past Days in India; or, Sporting Reminiscences of the Valley of the 
Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a late Customs’ Officer, N. W. 
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the feline footfail or the crunching of bullock’s bones on a moonlight 
night. Now and then a manslayer, the terror of halfa district, can be 
| got at only through audacity combined with strategem ; and readers 
of Captain Shakespeare's adventures may recollect how on one occa- 
sion he was induced to assume the habit and discharge the 
functions of a postal runner, in order to rid the country of a cer- 
tain man-eating tiger, which at ‘the least trump of an elephant or 
the first shout of a beater would have made its escape to the other 
side of the country. But, as a general rule, it may be said that 
those who shoot tigers, except from the backs of elephants or 
from airy platforms, sooner or later get clawed or killed for their 
pains. The author of this work justly characterizes these practices 
as foolhardy. 

We have made these remarks after a perusal of this bool, which 
isa very faithful and accurate description of a well-ordered hunting 
party on a large scale, in which, as far as we can make out, there 
was not an elephant employed in the camp, except to carry the 
baggage. The author tells us that he served for some years in the 
department of Inland Customs, the officials of which, besides 
other duties, are required to collect the duty on imported 
salt and cotton, and to prevent altogether the importation of sugar 
into the North-West Provinces. As smugglers usually take to 
bypaths instead of highways, it follows naturally that officers of 
the Preventive establishment must spend much of their time in 
lonely and isolated stations, and manage to acquire a thorough 
familiarity with the habits of jungly tribes and savage beasts. 
There can be no doubt that an active and intelligent official who 
has varied the duties of hunting down pack bullocks, and pouncing 
on suspicious articles snugly stored in innocent conveyarzes, by 
using the rifle, the smoothbore, and the hog-spear, must have 
accumulated a store of anecdotes worth telling. And we can take 
no exception to this book on the ground that the facts are stale or 
the knowledge of woodcraft superficial. Unfortunately, the author 
was not content with penning and publishing the record of a de- 
lightful cold-weather hunting trip, in a plain and straightforward 
way. But he has thought it nece! to vary the monotony of 
sport by Eastern apologues and native tales. In most instances the 
author preaches, while his companions, who are, of course, Brown, 
Jones, Smith, and Robinson, listen with applause and bewilderment. 
He tells us indeed in his opening chapter that a division 
of labour in such expeditions is conducive to mutual comfort, and 
that one man should look after the horses, camels, and ponies, 
another the wines and stores, a third the erection and despatch 
of the tents, whilst a fourth should be paymaster. This is all 
very true, but the author's language and tone throughout the book 
is that of a dictator who arranges everything for everybody. He 
is both president and caterer. Not only does he cut out the work 
of every day, post the shooters, despatck the beaters, forbid a shot 
to be fired at a deer when the party are expecting a tiger, and 
order the tents to be struck; but he takes care that his companions 
shall all retire to bed in good time, and he watches over their 
habits with the vigilance which the stroke-oar of the Trinity boat 
is popularly supposed to exercise over the morals and manners of his 
crew. This might be pardoned, though it is a singular corollary to 
what we were told at the outset regarding the division of labour. 
But whenever the sportsmen ask any question er venture any re- 
mark, the inexorable president is down upon the speaker with 
an overwhelming avalanche of knowledge; and when, after two or 
three days’ consecutive hard work in the jungle, the tired hunters 
have washed and oiled their guns, and are in the humour for a 
short stroll and an early dinner, the same unwearied instructor 
insists on their listening to a long-winded story about a jackal and 
an alligator, or to nearly fifty lines of blank verse on the subject of 
“Prudence counselling youth.” Interspersed with sage advice 
and remonstrance we find scraps of poetry, “The Toper’s Lament,” 
** The Stricken Deer,” “The Wild Ducks, a fable,” of which the 
following specimens may suffice. A sportsman startles a flock of 
ducks from behind an ant-hill, which in India is thrown up to a 
size that may lend colour to the stories of Herodotus, and then 
fires :— 

Ilis aim was sure, and two birds lay 
(Twas sitting shot he took) ; 

As the flock fled in haste away 
Two more he brought to book. 

It would surely have been equally correct, and not much move 
rosaic, to say that the successful stalker “ potted” a couple with 
his right barrel as the ducks lay on the water, ond secured a couple 

more with his left as they rose. A deer is hit by a ball, and sinys, 

like the dying swan :— 
I instant felt a dreadful pain, 
His cruel ball had oped iny side ; 
Madly I bounded o’er the plain, 
In thicket’s shade methought to hide. 

We own that, though there are few things more enjoyable than an 

expedition under canvas, during the Indian winter, through a 

district abounding in game and in picturesque views of wooded hills 

and clear streams, while official or social worries have been left be- 
hind, the enjoyment might be bought scmewhat dear if we were 
obliged to listen to indifferent rhyming or to the moral of a lengthy 
debate by the “ General Parliament of beasts.” It may indeed be 
urged, as is intimated, that these edifying harangues were not really 
delivered as they are printed, but that the speakers are imaginary, 
| though the incidents are true, and that they have been inter- 

woven with the sporting narrative in order to get rid of the writer's 

' immense stock of experience. If so, all we can say is that we prefer 

| @ plain tale showing what kind of country was traversed, how the 
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servants were detected in cheating, how well the native trackers 
understood their business, and what was the total bag. Nor are 
anecdotes of cunning wild beasts outwitted by men as wild, or 
striking facts in natural history, out of place in such a work. But 
the author is not always happy in the arrangement of his materials, 
and the style is not quite up to the mark of Indian official writing. 
The attitude of the president, we are compelled to say, whether to 
Brown and Jones, or to the reader, rather reminds us of Mr. 
Barlow in Sandford and Merton, or of the tutor in Eyes and No 
Eyes, in the now forgotten boys’ book of Evenings at Home. 

Still there is a good deal that is not commonplace. The line of 
country has not been worked out by others. The sportsmen went 
over the tablelands of the Kymore range, down to the valley of the 
upper part of the Sone river, and along the hollow or basin of the 
native State of Singrowlee. They started from, and returned to, the 
station of Chunar, where a celebrated fort, rich in the memories of 
baffled conspirators and political traitors, looks down on the pas- 
senger by the East Indian Railway. Like most Indian sportsmen, 
the author carried with him the groceries and the upholsteries. 


Unknown indeed to Anglo-Indians in the plains are the discomforts’ 


and hardships undergone by those who camp out on the lone 
rairies of the Far West. No shivering before log fires or crouch- 
ing under huts hastily formed of bark or branches. No short com- 
mons on the ancient buffalo and the superannuated wild turkey. 
The tents were always ready. ‘The dinner of three courses 
rarely failed. The cold bath, with which the Anglo-Indian begins 
the day like the old Roman, was found in some clear river or 
was prepared for the hunters in their bathing tents. No one 
appears to have lacked his fair share of the equal feast of venison 
soup, followed by venison cutlets, and varied by fresh Mahseer 
fish, juicy hump, and quail or partridge. Nothing, as those who 
have tried camp life in India know, can exceed the readiness, the 
endurance, and the ingenuity of native servants on such occasions. 
Fire-places and cooking-ranges are extemporised before the tents are 
itched, at every a by means of a spade and a few 
ricks. The tablecloth is laid with a neatness and precision which 
would almost satisfy the wife of a Chief Commissioner about to 
ive a large dinner to the residents of the station at Christmas. 
e worst that can happen on such well-ma expeditions is 
that the wine and beer may run short if not carefully looked to, or 
that two or three coolies may bolt because a portly native butler 
has attempted to levy an undue percentage on their wages. The 
volume beforeus shows that all such contingencies were properly anti- 
cipated, and that the administrative sxill of which Indian officials 
have lately given such signal proof on an enormous scale rarely 
failed either to provide a liberal table or to secure a reasonable 
amount of sport. Let it not be imagined, however, that the am- 
munition expended was anything extraordinary. In all probability 
the cartridges fired in one week at small game, by the whole 
party, would be exceeded by two shooters during three hours on 
the Scotch moors on the 12th or 13th of August, or in twenty 
minutes in a battue in the Eastern Counties. Deficiency in 
slaughter was, to our thinking, fully compensated by variety. In a 
morning stroll the sportsmen could generally reckon on bagging 
some peacocks, a few ducks and teal, quail,a hare or two, and 
four or five brace of black and grey partridges. Occasionally, 
a spotted deer sprang from a bush as they walked on, and was 
knocked over; and one of the party seems to have had an extra- 
ordinary fondness for what Anglo-Indians term Brahminy ducks, 
but which is known to natives as the Chukwa Chukwi, or in 
Sanskrit as Chakravala. These birds go in pairs at almost all 
seasons of the year, and not in flocks, and their cries and supposed 
loves are amongst the commonplaces of Hindu poets. To natu- 
ralists the bird is known as the Ruddy goose, or Anas casarca. 
But it must have taken a good deal of the caterer’s skill to 
convert this rank and oily water-fowl into a palatable stew. 
On one or two occasions they varied the walk in line, toge- 
ther with its file-firing, by ringing antelopes. As this kind 
of deer is usually found on the open plains and near patches 
of cultivation, it is as wary as the red deer of the Highlands. 
But the horsemen divided themselves into small parties, and rode 
“at aslow and lordly pace” in a circle round the herd, gradually 
reducing the space between the antelopes and themselves, and 
getting several shots as the bucks at last broke away. Another 
mode of getting a shot was to stalk the animals under cover of 
a couple of bullocks, much on the principle by which grouse are 
“ carted ” in parts of Northumberland ; anda third plan, very much 
practised by natives, and slightly allied to pot-hunting, was to 
creep up to the herd under shelter of a moveable screen of leafy 
branches. But the cream of the sport was, as we showed at first, 
the great drive, when a line of beaters swept the jungle, and the 
hunters sat expectant on the platforms. Some persons may 
think it tame sport to shoot tigers in this way as 
they sneak past like beaten dogs. But where the ground 
is unfavourable for the manceuvres of elephants, or where these 
animals cannot be collected in sufficient numbers, it is perfectly 
legitimate, and there is something inexpressibly exciting in a grand 
“ hankwa.” In the first place, to post the sportsmen and to marshal 
the line of beaters requires no slight skill ; and when the guns are 
all in position, the excitement is gradually fed by the increasing 
shouts of the advancing army, and only reaches its highest pitch 
when, after the meaner or inferior animals have gone by, the nose 
of a bear or the stripes of a tiger are seen to reward the patience 
of the sitters. 
ite a want of point in some of the stories, and dis- 
quisitions which might have been curtailed, the book con- 


tains many illustrations of native life and character and incident 
which only a veteran could have collated. Of this kind are the 
descriptions of the mounds of earth raised over the spot where a 
man has been killed by a tiger, to touch which is as great a sacri- 
lege as it was for a Roman to remove the triste bidental; the death 
of two tigers, one of which killed and half ate up an unhappy wood- 
cutter, while the other had actually carried off'a young bride from the 
centre of a marriage procession; of the wild cat, “mad with wounds,” 
which, like Horatius in the Lays, flew right at the face of Smith; 
of a dog named Bruno that fairly vanquished a wolf in single 
combat, while the owners, in a spirit of equity, looked on, but re- 
fused to interfere ; of the walking fish, the tins of which are so 
constituted that by them it can make an overland passage from one 
pond to another; of the Dhangars, a jungly tribe, who used the 
axe to brain the bear, strung a bow which defied the efforts of an 
Englishman, and sent their arrows through the vitals of a deer ; of 
the cleverness of two natives who drove off a pack of hungry 
wolves by the expedient of trailing a long cloth, serpent fashion, 
on the ground; and, finally, of two tigers, one of which was 
baffled by the cool determination of an unarmed Englishman, while 
the other was intimidated by a brave native lad, who faced the 
animal while his seniors ran off, and of whom we can well believe 
that “he lives in native clover, doing what he likes with every 
one, and he would be a very daring man who lifted his hand to 
hurt him.” For the details of the above incidents we refer readers 
to the book, and we can fairly recommend it, not only to Anglo- 
Indians for its memories and associations, but to intending tourists 
who wish to refresh themselves by sport in a country where a 
premium is still put on the heads of destructive wild beasts, and 
where game birds are fast diminishing and disappearing because 
moderate protective laws are unknown. 


HOPE’S WORSHIP IN THE CHURCIL OF ENGLAND.* 
( Second Notice.) 


WE resume our review of this book at the place at which the 
writer addresses himself to the task of proving, in contra- 
vention of the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the undefended case of Hebbert v. Purchas, that the 
Ornaments Rubric of the Prayer-Book, as re-enacted in 1662, gives 
legal sanction to the use in the present Church of England of the 
distinctive Eucharistic vestments enumerated in the First Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. That judgment maintained the extra- 
ordinary position that the Rubric of 1662, which has statutable 
authority, is to be interpreted by the Canons of 1604, which had 
no such authority, rather than by the Rubric of 1549, to the 
Parliamentary authority of which it expressly refers. The plain 
answer to this is, that if the revisers of 1662 meant this, it 
was easy enough to have said it. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should they have rehabilitated the Rubric of 1549 in so 
many words, if they merely meant to confirm the Canons of 1604? 
There cannot, we think, be much doubt that, upon a new hearing 
of the points of dispute, the judgment in Hebbert v. Purchas 
will be reversed, and the legality of the Edwardian vestments 
—we say nothing of the expediency of using them, even if they 
should a proved to be legal—reasserted, in harmony with a 
previous decision of the same tribunal. The fact that the require- 
ments of the Canons of 1604 differ so materially from the enact- 
ments of 1662 is not puzzling, if it is once perceived that the 
former prescribe the practical minimum, and the latter the theo- 
retical maximum, of legal ceremonial. Mr. Beresford Ho 
shows incontrovertibly that this is the case. Indeed he 
proves, by a comparison of the Latin form of the Canons 
—which is of equal authority with the English form, but 
with which the judges in Hebbert v. Purchas seem to have been 
unaequainted—t at the immediate object of the Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth Canons was not so much to preseribe the dress 
of the celebrant as to define who was to be celebrant in cathedral 
or collegiate churches on the highest festivals. Anyhow, as our 
author emphatically points out, there is no escape from the 
dilemma that, whether the vestments of 1549 or the cope of 
1604 be re-enacted by the Rubric of 1662—according to the 
earlier or the later judgment of the same Court of Appeal—a dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress of some kind is, ev confesso, authori- 
tatively prescribed by the Church of England. It follows of course 
that vestments which a bishop or dean must wear at Holy Com- 
munion in cathedrals cannot be, to say the least, essentially super- 
stitious if worn by a poor parish priest at his humbler altar. It also 
follows that no conceivable example of “lawlessness” could be 
more flagrant than that of prelates who, themselves (as assessors) 
declaring the law of the Church of England thus to prescribe 
Eucharistic vestments of some sort or other, and imposing such heavy 
costs on poor silly Mr. Purchas as hurried him to his grave (as 
aw | think) for misunderstanding that law before they had so de- 
fined it, yet have not personally obeyed, since their own judgment, 
the very law which they so harshly enforced against their luckless 
victim. 

We on to a very important contribution to this discussion in 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Hope, from the charges brought 
against some of the Chapter of Durham by Peter Smart in 1630, 
that Cosiu and others were in the habit of using copes “ when the 
first part of the Communion Service was read,” according to the — 
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second of the two Ornaments Rubrics of 1549, and not surplices 
only, according to the Advertisements and Canons. This scurrilous 

per by Smart was first printed by the Rev. G. Ornsby in 1869, 
in the first volume of Bishop Cosin’s Correspondence, edited by 
him for the Surtees Society. Mr. Hope truly remarks that, if there 
was to be no Communion at “that empty shadow of a reality, the 
truncated Communion Office—so unhappily introduced in the Book 
of 1549,” Hunt and Cosin were less ritually correct in wearing 
copes than Smart was in rejecting them. But 

The question is as to what state of the law this action of theirs bears wit- 
ness. Ifthe Advertisements and Canons had superseded these Ornaments 
Rubrics, then Smart would have been right in his view of the law, and the 
remaining Chapter would have committed an illegality. If, on the contrary, 
they were sustained in what they did—and they were sustainei—then we 
have got a direct conclusion, many years after the Canons, as to the dress 
of the minister, contained in the Prayer-Book of 1549, being heid to be still 
in full force as against them, and so the reasonings of the Purchas Judgment 
are shown to be fallacious. 
Those reasonings are also shown to be fallacious as regards the 
restriction of copes, according to the supposed meaning of 
Canon XXIV., to cathedrals; for Burgoyn—one of the accused— 
wore his cope in Warmouth parish church and Cosin at Brance- 
peth. Equally important and novel is Mr. Hope's extract of a de- 
scription of the ceremonial keeping of Easter in 1593 by Queen 
Elizabeth in her private chapel. This curious document was first 
printed in 1872 by Dr. Rimbault in his edition of The Old Cheque 
Book of the Chapel Royal, one of the Camden Society’s publica- 
tions. It appears that on this occasion the Bishop of Worcester, 
as celebrant, and the Sub-Dean, and the “ Epistler,” all wore copes. 
But this was twenty-eight years after those Advertisements of 
Elizabeth, which are supposed by some to have forbidden vest- 
ments. We quite agree with our author that the question whether 
these Advertisements ever received the royal signature at all is a 
matter of purely antiquarian interest to us after the settlement of 
1662. Nevertheless he has given excellent reasons for doubting 
more than ever whether the Queen’s sanction was ever given to 
them. Butifthe use of Eucharistic vestments was thus legal, 
why, it has often been asked, did the Bishops in their Visitation 
Articles enforce nothing more than a surplice? Mr. Hope replies 
that the Bishops were satisfied with the mnzmum—which was more 
than in those bad days could be always insisted upon—and, besides, 
they were careful not to impose upon the parishioners the burden 
of providing and renewing more costly vestments. This we 
believe to be strictly true. The Visitation Articles of our own 
days in like manner never inquire about anything beyond the 
merest essentials; and, as is worth noticing, are not, to our 
knowledge, altered in any respect since the abolition of Church- 
rates has really changed the whole position of affairs. We may 
add another confirmation to Mr. Hope’s argument. It is easy to 
see what was expected in every parish church in ante-Reformation 
times by the canons and constitutions in Lyndwode’s Provinctale. 
But the answers to Edward VI.’s Commissioners, preserved in 
the Record Office, show conclusively that even the minimum of 
ornaments had been in many poor parishes entirely beyond the 
means of the parishioners. In fact, in whatever way the subject 
is approached, the same conclusion is reached—naniely, that in the 
retention, or re-enactment, of the Ornaments Rubric in 1662, the 
leaders of the Church party were deliberately preserving for future 
and (as they hoped) better times the privilege of legally wearing a 
distinctive dress at the highest act of Christian worship. The fact 
that we have witnessed in our days the revival of such a dress 
proves the wisdom of their policy. Had equal wisdom been 
shown in the circumstances of such revival, the Church would 
not have been in that state of internal dissension which all but 
its worst enemies must now deplore. Mr. Hope urges with great 
force upon many of the Bishops the tu guoque argument that the 
use of a pastoral staff, which they have themselves adopted, is onl 
justified by the assumption that the Rubrics of 1549 are still 

inding. ‘With what consistency can these offenders condemn 
the inferior clergy for reviving such other parts of the same 
tubrics as concern themselves ? 

We next come to the argument for the erstward position of the 
minister at the Lord’s Table. Mr. Hope gives a complete 
summary of the whole controversy. The eastward position was 
ruled to be legal under the existing rubric by the judgment (de- 
livered by Lord Cairns) in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie in 
1868. To the amazement of everybody, the subsequent judgment 
(delivered by Lord Hatherley) in Hebbert v. Purchas, in 1871, 
ruled the direct contrary, Within a few weeks of this decision, 
no less than 4,761 clergymen signed what is called the Purchas 
Remonstrance against this contradictory exposition of the law. 
It may be safely said that, so long as the English language remains, 
no legal subtlety can ever persuade men to believe that “ standing 
before the table ” means “ standing at one end of it” in one part of 
the Prayer-Book, while it is allowed that “ before the table” in 
another part of the same book—in the Marriage Service—means 
“in front of it.” The judgment in Hebbert v. Purchas—an un- 
defended case, tried before a weak Court—was unhesitatingly con- 
demned in a remarkable pamphlet by the venerable ex-judge, Sir 
J. T. Coleridge ; while Lord Cairns, as Lord Chancellor, in a debate 
on the Public Worship Bill in the House of Lords in June of this 
year, expressed himself in these most unmistakable terins 
about it :— 

Upon that subject there have been two decisions more or less final by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 1 do not desire to say one word 
on the law of the question, but every one knows how extremely difficult it is 
for any person—for any layman, perhaps for any lawyer—to be satisfied that 


those two decisions are reconcilable with each other. In one of these cases 
no defence was made, and only one side was heard. Those decisions, I 
think, cannot be regarded as final. 

In the end Lord Cairns seemed to expect that the ultimate deci- 
sion would be that the priest’s position at the altar must be ruled 
to be in dubio. It is for this solution of the matter as an open 
question that Mr. Beresford Hope strenuously contends. There 
is as much charity as there is wisdom in this conclusion. For, as 
things are, a rule of rigid uniformity of practice would grievously 
distress one side or the other. The most enthusiastic partisan of 
the west side would, we are sure, shrink from enforcing this posi- 
tion on a reluctant clergyman; and had there been more discretion 
shown in not adopting the practice until people were prepared for 
the change, the present confusion would never have prevailed. 
The controversy, which is curiously complicated by the circum- 
stance that the existing rubrics prescribe a position for the altar 
itself which has long fallen into absolute desuetude, is a very un- 
interesting one to any but experts or those whose practice is 
aflected by its issue. Myr, Hope examines the whole question with 
his usual fairness and completeness. We note, in the course of his 
discussion, an important authority for the use of the word “ altar ” 
in the Canons of 1640, which is too often forgotten by controver- 
sialists. ‘The Canon cited ends with these words :— 

We declare that this situation of the Holy Table doth not imply that it 
is, or ought to be, esteemed a true and proper altar, whereon Christ is again 
really sacrificed ; but it is, and may be, called an altar by us in that 
sense in which the Primitive Church called it an altar, and in no other. 

There can be no doubt, we think, in a candid mind, that when 
Laud’s reform moved the altars generally back from the longi- 
tudinal position in the chancel or nave to the transverse position at 
the east end of the chancel, the ministering clergyman, who had 
hitherto stood at the north side, followed the transposed table and 
now stood at its west side. In other words, the north side became 
the west side, when the table was turned half round. The truth 
is that, as the table now universally stands, no one can stand 
at its north side; for the table has no north side. It has 
a north “end”; but, as Archbishop Williams argued, the end 
of an oblong table cannot strictly be called a side. There is, in 
our own view, no difficulty whatever in a man’s obeying the rubric 
to “stand before the table” at the time of the prayer of con- 
secration ; for “‘ before the table” would be at the north side if the 
table stood longitudinally, and at the west side if it stood, as it 
now always stands, transversely to the axis of the church. The 
real puzzle is, not to know what “ before the table” means, but to 
know what “the north side” means under the present state oi 
things. No one can doubt, however, that the Caroline divines, 
who succeeded in bringing about the change of position of the 
table, found it very much more difficult to change the position of 
the priest. From this ambiguity arose the practice of the minister 
standing at the north end—a position so inconvenient, so incon- 
gruous (we had almost said), that no religious body ever before 
thought of this place for the celebrant. It is a most tedious in- 

uiry as to what the actual practice of the Caroline divines was. 
Jommon sense would suggest that there must have been a diversity 
of practice, according to the circumstances of each case and the 
temperament and convictions of individual clergymen. Certainly 
some stood at the north end. It is equally certain that many, in- 
cluding those of highest ecclesiastical rank, stood, when it was 
ssible, at the west side. It is true that Laud himself, and 
Wren, when on trial for their lives (as Mr. Beresford Hope perti- 
neutly remarks), alleged that they stood at the west side for 
reasons solely of convenience. But there is evidence, as for ex- 
ample in the most remarkable description of the consecration of 
Dore Abbey church in 1634 (just published for the first time by 
Mr. Russell, from manuscripts in the British Museum and in the 
Lambeth Library), that Bishop Wren, when acting with perfect 
freedom, ruled the west side to be the proper place for the minister 
at the prayer of consecration. “One example like this,” says 
our author, “is worth a bushel of conjectures.” We agree, 
too, with his argument that Wren’s suggested form of the 
Consecration Rubric, proposed in 1661 (as given in the Bishop of 
Chester's Fvaymentary Illustrations of the Book of Common 
Prayer), “ points at, without daring directly to enforce, the east- 
ward position.” Wren had suffered a harsh imprisonment of 
eighteen years, though—more fortunate than Laud—he had saved 
his life. It is no wonder that he was perhaps over-cautious after 
such an experience. But it seems to be a sale conclusion that he 
had never altered his convictions. There is especial value in Mr. 
Hope’s remarks on the real state of feeling among the Churchmen 
of 1662, as ailecting the policy of the then Bishops in the revision 
of the Prayer-Look. He well observes, after insisting on the difli- 
culties of those times :— 

Those difficulties, I fully believe, would furnish a very ample justification 

to the restorers of liturgical order for—as in the case of the Ornaments 
Rubric, so in that of the position—appearing to us to have been reformers in 
purpose more than reformers in deed, satisfied with leaving on record sound 
views for a future generation to deal with. 
Upon the whole, as we said before, there is every probability 
that, as Lord Cairns not obscurely intimated, the condemnation 
of the eastward position of the celebrant will be reversed when 
the case comes to be argued on both sides before the new final 
Court of Appeal. Should it not be reversed, we think that the 
issue will be serious, in view of the grave words with which one 
who has so much right to speak as Mr. Hope concludes this part 
of his book :— 


If I have written [he says] strongly on this question of the priest’s 
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position, it is because I feel very deeply upon it. more decply than upoa any 
other question of controverted ceremonial; and [| believe that vast 
numbers, both of clergy and laity, are animated by the same strong scuse 
of its importance, and would equally feel any restriction in this respect of 
their Christian liberty. If the authorities in whose hands the ultimate 
solution of all such questions lies were to refuse and to prohibit a distinctive 
Eucharistic dress, I should regret their decision as a mistake, a misfortune, 
and a loss; but I should wait in patience for days in which reason mizht 
have the advantage of prejudice. But if, at the highest moment of 
Christian worship—when God's priest more impressively pleads Christ's 
sacrifice, in Christ’: own words, in Christ's own ordinance—loyal and 
peaceable children of the Church of England were to be forbidden to unite 
themselves with that priest in the great act, according to the order in which 
the Holy Catholic Church has, from the first, been wont to show forth the 
Lord’s death, while thoroughly acknowledging that the efficacy of the 
sacrament was no way affected, | should in my inmost soul feel that there 
was a great wrong done. 

In a similar spirit Mr. Hope discusses in the remainder of his 
book the other ceremonial details which are in dispute. Of these 
many people care very much for the two hghted candles, 
and for the mixed chalice; and some care for the certainly 
less important, if not more doubtful, points of incense and the use 
of unleavened bread. We need not enter into these discussions. 
In a final chapter of great interest Mr. Beresford Hope earnestly 
defends the comparatively simple, even when most ornate, ritual 
of the English Church in comparison with the unreformed use of 
Sarum and the modern Rowman ceremonia!. Here, too, he enlarges 
o the danger of disquieting and disgusting those classes of the 
population who have been so powerfully attracted, not by the ex- 
cesses of a few extreme men, but by the ene:gy and self-denial of 
that large High Church party which has refo: med and vitalizet the 
worship of the Church of England. This is a consideration well 
worth the notice of those who would take a s:atesmanlile view of 
the crisis. We are not indisposed to believe that, with some few 
exceptions, the Bishops as a body know less of the temper of the 
times than the working clerry. These are undoubtedly anxious 
times, in view not only of possible disestablishment, but of the 
advance of a band of foes inconceivably more dangerous than the 
most extreme “ritualists”—namely (as Mr. Hope enumerates 
them), “apathy, false doctrine, scepticism, superstition, and open 
vice.” These, in fact, are the real perils of the day. Mr. ilope 
deserves thanks for the courage with which he has defended 
an unpopular side, and has told to zealots of either extreme 
some wholesome but unpalatable truths. We wish we had space 
to quote the whole of the peroration with which his volume 
concludes. We can only make room for one passage, which 
seems to us such as must carry conviction with it to all 
but the most narrow and prejudiced opponents. It is chiefly 
addressed to the Bishops who timorously, and in some cases (it is 
believed) against their own better mind, supported that unhappy 
measure of the two Primates which Lord Shaftesbury afterwards 
manipulated into the Public Worship Regulation Act, as it became 
law :— 

After all, let us take ultra-ritualism at its worst. Let us stamp its often 
defective appreciation of the temper of the times with the most condemnatory 
brand of impolicy, let us most sharply rebuke its deviations from the spirit 
and the code of the English Church, but then let us ask ourselves, Is it the 
worst evil of the times? Is it a festering sore, or is it the vicious excess of 
God’s wonderful revival of religious life in our Church, a revival which by 
the law of human progress could not have gone so far without developing 
an extreme phase? Let us as men and as Christians look at the conditions 
of spiritual things about us. Let us first inquire among Churchmen, and 
ask whether it is the ritualists who keep their churches closed from Sunday 
to Sunday ? Is it the ritualists who evacuate Christ’s own Sacraments of 
any special grace ? Is it the ritualists who, in their zeal for preaching, too 
often neglect the ministrations of God's Holy Word to the sick in mind and 
body? Is it the ritualists who inflate the sovereign virtue of faith until 
they place themselves upon the slippery pinnacle of Autinomianism ? Is it 
the ritualists who, in their zeal fur private judgment, deprave the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, and use language suspiciously doubtful of the 
livinity of our Blessed Lord and Savour? Is it the ritualists who struggle 
to engraft the fanaticism of spiritualism upon the mysteries of the Gospel ? 
Are there, or are there not, such men as I have described in the 
ministry of our Church, and do they or do they not belong to the ritualist 
fraternity ? Outside of the Church is there no cold, despairing materialism 
in much honour in the high places of science ? Has the mocking genius of 
Voltaire ceased to inspire the guides of public opinion? Are not our 
millions corroded with the canker of a suspicious, self-sufficient, uninquiring 
negation of belief? When there is a recoil from this hopeless condition, is 
it not too often into some wild forms of grotesque unblessed superstition ? 
Beyond the labyrinth of scepticism, or the abyss of mere atheism, is there 
not a hell of gross unbridled vice vawning at our feet? Yet those upon 
whose shoulders the chief responsibility of Christ’s Church in this realm 
rests can pass by these things, and employ that secular position which, as 
peers of Parliament, they may possess, tor the harshest censures upon their 
younger brethren in the ministry, who, whatever may be their aberrations 
of opinion or of practice, hold fast to their unwavering faith in the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity, and in Christ’s atoning mediation: who are instant in 
season and out of season, in sickness and in health, in their ministrations of 
God’s Holy Word and sacraments, and their unsparing temporal help in 
ehurch, and at the noisome bedside of the indigent sufierer; who are ever 
planning, discreetly or indiscrectly, but with the single end of God’s glory 
= the comfort of His people, new schemes and fresh societies of Christian 

elp. 

We wish we could hope that this earnest.and touching remon- 
strance would take effect in the quarters to which it is directed. 
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A SIMPLE reproduction of White’s Selborne, with no other ad- 
dition than the illustrations of Thomas Bewick, would in 
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till greater interest attaches to the new 
beeu put forth by Mx, Harting, in 
: after Gilbert White's first 

: competent naturalist has, by the collation 
of the original quarto, 2nd a supply of concise editorial notes, to the 
exclusion or considerable retrenchment of the voluminous annota- 
tions of Bennett, enabled modern readers to gauge for themselves 
the progress made in the most attractive of sciences during that 
period. The physic] changes which have taken place in the parish of 
Selborne within eighty or a hundred years—in barren tracts now 
elad with oak and larch, in lakesand ponds thoroughly drained and 
converted into grazing-land, in fauna and flora diverse in regard 
both to omission and addition—are not one whit more remarkable 
than the concurrent enlargement of the information of naturalists 
upon those speculations and problems which are discussed by the 
author of this charming English classic in his letters to Thoms 
Pennant, tourist, natural historian, and antiquary, and to Daines 
Barrington, the eecomplished author of the ** Miscelianies.” It is 
interesting to observe how many valuable hints have been fur- 
nished by this correspondence. Thus, in his fortieth letter to Bar- 
rington, White suggests the advantaze to our northerly and grazine 
kingdom of a thorough study of grasses, “to distinguish the 
annual from the perennial, the hardy from the tender, the succu- 
lent and nutritive from the dry and juiceless”; and it is needless 
to say how amply and thorough!y all this has since been done, not 
only by such practical writers as Sinclair, Curtis, and others, but by 
such popular writers as Miss Pines, and even by the foremost 
nurserymen and seedsmen in their often instructive catalogues. 
Again, in the thirty-fourth letter to Pennant, White, havine 
discussed the Acarus or harvest-bug, the Musca putris or “ jumper” 
which infests the bacon-raeck, the Coleoptera or “ black dolphin ~ 
or turnip-fly, so abhorred by the farmer, or the particular estrus 
which annoys horses, and which Mr. Harting identifies with the 
“ spotted-winged bot-fly,” points out the desirableness of “a full 
history of noxious insects, hurtful in the field, garden, or house, 
with a record of the known oy likely means of destroying them”; 
and the labours of Kirby and Spence, Curtis, Newman, and others, 
have gone far to supply this want. For the turnip-fly, by the 
way, the best antidote is free and frequent liming of the fields. It 
is indeed surprising to note, through the means of comparison 
afforded by the text and notes of the present edition, the vast 
strides which have been made by science since the first publication 
of the book. When White wrote to Pennant and Barrington 
about indigenous bats he knew but the two kinds known to 
Linneus as European, the long- and short-eared. Subsequently 
he noted in the thirty-sixth letter to Pennant a third, the great 
bat, and Pennant himself became acquainted with a fourth, the 
horse-shoe bat. But these four indigenous species are now in Eng- 
land multiplied to four times four. In like mamner, with re- 
gard to the English species of birds, Gilbert White claims for 
Selborne parish nearly half the species then known in Great Britain, 
and makes the total, thus halved, 252. But now, as the editor 
tells us in a note (p. 125), the number of so-called British birds is 
about 395, of which 130 are residents, 100 periodical migrants, 33 
annual, and the rest accidental and rare, visitants. In the lmow- 
ledge of plants the advance is not less marked. Whereas White 
knew but three species of crocus (sativus, vernus, and nudiflorus), 
upon the lowest computation the species of crocus now known to 
botanists amount to 47 (p. 252, and note wid.) 

In some of his observations on birds White failed to attain 
to the certainty of modern inguiry—e.g. where he regards the 
“humming,” “drumming,” “ piping,” or “ bleating,” as it is 
variously termed, of the snipe, as ventriloquous. In his second 
notice of the subject he remarks, in passing, that “some suspect 
it is made by their wings” (p. 60): but inasmuch as this sound is 
never heard except when the bird is on the wing, he might have 
anticipated, had he given more consideration to the subject, the 
conclusion of the German naturalist Naumann, which Mr. Hartine 
adopts, that it results from “a vibratory motion of the wings.” 
Elsewhere he does unconscious wrong to the smaller “ willow- 
wren,” and becomes responsible for the wholesale slaughter of a 
tribe peculiarly friendly to the gardener, by the assertion that 
these birds are “horrid pests in a garden.” It is the garden- 
warbler, as the Rev. W. Herbert has remarked, which eats the 
cherries, whereas the incriminated willow-wren frequents the 
ruit-trees, not forplunder, but to peck off the Aphides which ae 
injurious to them. Again, he holds in one or two places that no 
redwings or fieldfares have been found to nest in this country, but 
a long and copious note of the editor's in p. 159 furnishes so large 
a list of well-attested exceptions as may be said to have a contrary 
effect to that of proving the rule. The suggestion of hybernation 
as against migration, which throughout his pages is a recurring 
cause of discussion, is now proved to be untenable. 

It would be easy to collect an endless list of ornithological, 
entomological, and kindred problems, which White propounded and 
discussed, even if he did not invariably succeed in solving them. 
For instance, he is dubious as to the white owl’s hooting, and does 
not arrive at the modern discovery that it does hoot, though 
sparingly, and has another sound when irritated—namely, 
screeching. His question as tothe regions to which, if at all, 
swallows migrate, is left by him to the lastin doubt. He 
propounds, but by no means settles, the question whether insects 
are or are not endowed with organs of hearing. Philoso- 


hers, he remarks, are agreed on a negative conclusion, and 
e is inclined to compromise the question by admitting the 
possibility of their feeling the repercussion of sounds, 
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upon Mr. Bennett, the able though prolix editor of the hitherto 
standard edition, acutely observes that the fact of one sex 
of insects being able to produce sound involves the power of 
hearing it on the part of the other sex, and that in effect 
White insinuates the possession of this sense when he says that 

ssibly the ‘males e their noise out of rivalry and emulation. 

ut the experiments of Brunelli have settled the question that both 
sexes hear, and are not simply affected by repercussion. Imitating 
the chirping of caged grasshoppers, he found a chorus of response 
from them to his chirp (see p. 244). With regard to the gene- 
ration of eels, White surmised that it might be connected 
with the threadlike bodies sometimes discovered in them. These 
are now established to be intestinal worms, and the observa- 
tions, says Mr. Harting, of Yarrell on the reproduction of eels 
leave little doubt that they spawn like other fishes. Again, the 
Selborne naturalist appears to have thought that.otters were ex- 
clusively piscivorous, whereas it is quite certain that they are car- 
nivorous as well, and have been known to eat ducks and teal, and, 
whilst in confinement, young pigeons (see p. 97, note). The fact 
that they are amphibious would seem imply this, whereas 
White's statement—“ quadrupeds that prey on fish are amphibious ” 
—is surely incomplete. In some cases White is apparently inclined 
to endorse country gossip and old-wives’ fables, as where he 
credits the story that the viper opens her mouth and swallows her 
helpless young, on sudden surprises, for their protection—a pop 
error arising in all probability from the circumstance of fully formed 
young having been found in the stomach or abdomen of the mother 
ready to be extruded (p. 65, n. 1). In like manner he accepted the 
belief of the vulgar that the phosphorescence of the glow-worm 
was sexual. In his pretty copy of verses on the “ Naturalist’s 
Summer Evening Walk ” he finishes with an allusion to this:— 

The chilling night-dews fall: away, retire ; 
For see, the glow-worm lights her amorous fire ; 

and he further com the female glow-worm to Hero lighting 
love’s meteor for der. But Mr. Harting states as a fact 
that both sexes of the glow-worm are phosphorescent, “ not 
only in the perfect insect, but also in the larva and even 
pupa state” (p. 84). On the other hand, White withholds his 
credence from the story current in his day near Hungerford rela- 
tive to the cure of cancer by means of toads ; and he suspects, if he 
does not detect, the quack doctress in the old woman who stated 
that she had herself learnt this special gift of healing from a clergy- 
man who had cured her by this method, and transferred his 
secret to her. It is rather of a piece with his wrong to the willow- 
wren that White detracts from the hedgehog’s mission of tidiness 
in destroying the plantains on garden walks, by charging them 
with digging little round holes in them. As Mr. Harting notes, 
this is a libel. The letters of ‘ Rusticus ” have established that this 
round hole is the work of a night-eating caterpillar, which after- 
wards turned to a “ ghost-moth,” or “ yellow-underwing.” 

“ Every kingdom, every province,” writes the genial naturalist in 
p. 154, “ should have its own monographer,” and his own mono- 
graph on Selborne is still a model of what a parish or district 
history ought to be. Changed as are its natural features, we 
seem to take a bird's-eye view of the village, its “ Plestor,” 
and its “ Temple,” its ponds, its slopes, and its forest, no 
less than of its flora and fauna, as they were in the days 
of the writer. He transmits, too, an example of patient o 
servation worthy of the closest imitation by even the best of our 
latter-day annalists. The beeches about his daily haunts thrive 
on the free-stone formation which is analogous to their favourite 
chalk; the moisture distilled from deciduous trees entwined with 
much ivy is most copious (a hint what to plant round ponds de- 
signed to be perennial), and these and similar observations 
are not only curious but practically useful. The features of 
Wolmer Forest and its sister, Alice Holt (still a Royal Forest), are 
vividly presented—the former as a barren and cheerless enclosure, 
the latter a rich and well-timbered range, with noble oaks over- 
shadowing the most velvety of turfs. Gilbert White records 
that the red deer, which at the beginning of his century num- 
bered no less than five hundred head in Wolmer Forest, never 
by any chance overstepped the boundary which separated it from 
the Holt Forest, the latter enclosure being the special haunt of 
the fallow deer. The kindly naturalist was among the first 
to point out the injury to the morals of the neighbourhood 
arising from such a standing temptation as large herds of 
deer ; but he does not seem to have hit upon the natural 
cause of the fallow and red deer observing strictly a boun- 
dary line which was no more than a simple hedge. Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Harting, however, trace it to the fact that the richness 
of meadow and nobleness of oak covert which are the cha- 
racteristics of the gault formation of Alice Holt adapt it speci- 
ally to the exotic and half-domesticated fallow deer, whilst the 
hardier and native red deer subsist as congenially on the coarse 
fare and dreary cheerless wastes of the forest so called of Wolmer. 
It is interesting to learn from a note of the editor that this 
forest took its name from a lake which, in White’s day, was 
one of the three—Hogmer, Cranmer, and Wolmer—within its 
limits. They took these names from three wild animals, all now 
extinct in Britain, the hog, or wild boar, the crane, and the wolf. 
Another a feature of the Selborne district pointed out 

White 1s Hawkley Slip, a standing memorial of a great land- 

ip which occurred in the March of 1774, “ when a considerable 
part of the great woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its place 
and fell down, leaving a high free-stone cliff naked and bare, and 


resembling the steep side of a chalk pit.” Sapped and undermined 
by the melting snows of a memorable winter, it slipped its moor- 
ings, and went down a perpendicular direction, settling, with its 
ates and oak trees in statu quo, some forty or fifty feet lower, after 
its desperate leap. The record of this in p. 261 suggests to Gilbert 
White an explanation of fables about ing hills and 
travelling mountains in Baker's Chronicle, and of the legend 
touching Marcley Hill in Philips’s “Cider”; and there 
are many other indications in the Natural History, as well as 
in the Appendix of Antiquities, which prove that White, 
like his correspondent Pennant, conceived a large and comprehen- 
sive idea of the scope of a monographer. A great many of his 
meteorological observations are so sound as to have been confirmed 
both by later corroborative facts and by the inquiries of those who 
have given less divided study to the subject. He has linked 
natural history with scholarship again and again in his pages in 
such wise as to make his book the very best to put in the hands of 
a schoolboy.. He is the best of gossips—in spite of the lapse 
of years, and the labours of later imitators—on the sociality 
of animals, on the orépyn and avtisrépyn of birds, and the ‘curious 
diversity of their walk and step, their air, notes, and language ; 
and he has discrimipated more clearly than most of his fellows 
the wonderful faculty of “ instinct,” which, as he says, “in some 
instances raises the brute creation as it were above reason, and in 
others leaves them so far below it” (p. 288). In a word, Gilbert 
White, in his retirement and cultivated leisure, making his notes 
and observations, afoot or on horseback, of the whole field of nature 
within his compass, remains to this day an example for the coun- 
try gentleman or village rector, with time on his hands, how to. 
make a life remote from towns both pleasant and instructive. Mr. 
Harting has disc his editorial task with tact and ability, 
and is entitled—as are also his publishers—to the cordial than 
a - reading public for having so reproduced this delightful 
ok. 


IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT" 


By cgi sketched in the broadest lines and painted in 
the deepest tints; a plot constructed with a fair amount of 
technical skill, yet defaced by childishness of detail, improbabilities 
amounting to impossibilities, vulgarity, and want of ordinary moral 
principle, side by side with a great deal of extraordinary high-flown 
sentiment; slipshod grammar ; odd little touches of feminine spite ; 
and minute descriptions of things which do not help to make the 
story clearer, or the scene more vivid—all these characteristics 
recall the fine Roman hand of a veteran novelist well known to the 
public. Unless Mrs. Henry Wood has a double in literature, we 
are much tempted to place In the Dead of Night to her credit; 
it is like so many of its fellows which we have already seen. 
We seem to have read it all before, and to have been intro- 
duced under other names and dresses to the several personages 
who meander through its pages, and the various mysteries 
with which it bristles. The piece of furniture which is to 
secrete an escaped prisoner; the clever disguises which cannot 
be seen through by the —— eyes—in this novel repeated twice 
over, two men being equally adept in the difficult art of false 
personation; the wax body in a coffin with a glass window, for 
identification of the corpse below, placed in a vault of the (Roman 
Catholic?) church of San Michele, near Como ; the Hand that had 
the habit of suddenly clutching Kester St. George by the shoulder, 
and the Voice that used to whisper in his ear “ Come” in such @ 
diabolical and suggestive manner; the burying of a name while 
the man still lives; the wonderful folly of the hero, to be matched 
only by the surpassing stupidity of the villain—we know it all by 
heart, and we cannot confess to any love for stale réchauffés. We 
have no objection to a fine bit of sensationalism worked up with 
good effect. It may not be the highest kind of art, but it has a 
certain weird power of its own, and if its light is lurid, it is ex- 
citing. But sensationalism feebly conceived and childishly de- 
tailed is mere waste of time both for writer and reader; and such 
a weak-kneed, broken-backed scoundrel as Kester St. George 
inspires no other sentiment than one of pity for the misdirection 
of powers originally not without their value, and contempt for the 
public taste that can feed on such rank garbage. 

It is impossible to review this book as in any sense a character 
novel. The three — personages of the story are lay figures 
carved, jointed, and draped after types as old as Mrs. Radcliffe. 
First we have Lionel Dering, who, when the story opens, is living 
as “ The Hermit of Gatehouse Farm,” a desolate little holding 
somewhere on the North-East coast. Here this young man, in the 
prime of life and the zenith of his energies, is content to 
remain, if not wearing away his strength in morbid regrets, yet 
at times giving way to something very like despair; as he himself 
pathetically puts it during a storm, “ Like my life—like my life, 
without byre or yay which be venture to think is almost 
a unique specimen of a young man of twenty-eight years of age, 
with gold-coloured to self-pity because he has 
a cow-house. Besides, having a farm, has he not naturally a 
homestead, and must he not have hada byre too? And, if not, 
could he not build one? Lionel has lost his fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds, and with his fortune his betrothed ; but, instead 
of setting his shoulder to the wheel, strengthening his back for the 
burden, and doing what he could to repair the damage and remake 


*In the Dead of Night. A Novel. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & 
Son. 1874. 
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to this wretched little 

one ted potatoes, at another dug 
fine standard roses, in two years’ time made a 
t on his farm of one hundred and eighty pounds, worked as a 

y labourer on the land, and found life Rebieand on this plana 
reasonable and manly kind of thing. Yet his portrait, as the author 
gives it, scarcely bears out his actions :— 

Lionel Dering at this time was twenty-eight years old. A tall, well- 
built, remaenaeen Bedi man, but bronzed by much exposure to the sun and 
wind. His eyes were dark gray, very steady and penetrating. He had a 
habit of looking full into the faces of those with whom he talked, as though 
he were trying to penetrate the mask before him. It was a habit which 
some people did not like. He had never shaved in his life, and the strong, 
firm lines of his mouth, betokening immense power of will, and great tena- 
city of purpose, were all but hidden by the soft, flowing outlines of a thick 
beard and moustache, pale golden as to colour. His free, out-door life, and 
the hard work to which he had accustomed himself of late years, had 
widened his chest and hardened his muscles, and had ripened him into a very 
tolerable specimen of those stalwart, fair-bearded islanders whose forms and 
figures are familiar wherever the English language is spoken. 

His “tenacity of purpose ” is soon called into play. Going home 
in a storm along the cliffs he sees, by a “ blinding” flash of light- 
ning, aman fall down a chasm. “An inarticulate cry of horror 
burst from his lips,” and, “ with beating heart and strained nerves,” 
he presses forward to the place where he had seen the man. But 
when he gets there he is “ standing there alone.” As we have not 
a photograph or diagram of the chasm down which Lionel Dering 
descends in the dark, we cannot exactly make it all out, but the 
— is clear. He clambers down “the sm ’ staircase,” 
which is a narrow gully or seam in the rock, not much wider than 
an ordinary chimney ; but how on earth he s in the dead 
dark, helped only by blinding flashes of lightning, is beyond us to 
understand. He does slip midway, and finds himself among the 
rocks at the bottom, “bruised, bleeding, and partially stunned.” 
Nevertheless he clambers over the huge boulders in his way, the 
tide washing over him at odd moments, and at last his hand 
touches a “ clammy, ice-cold face.” But this brave man, who had 
dared so much and borne such horrors for the sake of finding a 
stranger's body, now “drew back his arm with an invo- 
luntary shudder.” If nothing else betrayed the sex of the author, 
this ridiculous iption of “ nerves” to such a man as Lionel 
Dering would have done so. The whole incident, told with such a 

igality of detail, is absurd in treatment from end to end; but 
it seems to us that Lionel’s sensitive shudder at touching the 
ge ger drnemeragha came to seek is the finishing stroke of 
all. is unfortunate person, who has tumbled down the chasm 
among the sea-shore boulders, and is now lying half in half out of 
the water, Ligh Lionel made by 
glimpses which the lightni orded him, young, fair, slightly 
built, and to all gentleman.” "He a Mr. Tom 


A slim-built, aquiline-nosed, fair-complexioned, young fellow; rather 
under than over the ordinary height ; and looking younger than he —_ 
was—he was six-and-twenty years old—by reason of his perfectly smoot 
and close-shaven face, which cherished not the slightest growth of whiskers, 
beard, or moustache. Tom’s first action on coming to his senses after his 
accident was to put his hand to his chin, just then bristling with a stubble 
of several days’ growth ; and his first words to the startled nurse were, “ My 
dear madame, I shall feel greatly obliged by your sending for a barber.” 
His eyes were blue, full of vivacity, and keenly observant of all that went 
on around him. He hada very good-natured smile, which showed off to 
advantage a very white and even set of teeth. His hands and feet were 
small, and he was rather inclined to be proud of them. His dress, while 
studiously plain in appearance, was made of the best materials, and owed its 
origin to one of the most famous of London tailors. 


This Mr. Tom Bristow supplies the comic element which else 
He is as good.a fellow as 
Lionel, but merrier and ; to him and his universal in- 
uity isowing the idea of the wonderful wardrobe where the 

} nee is concealed when Tom has his escape from 
i Indeed, had it not been for Tom, Lionel must have been 
For, as all the innocent suffer in novels and the guilty 


escape icion, Lionel is arrested fora murder he never com- 
mitted, Kester St. George, who is the real criminal, goes scot 
free until the end. 


Mr. Kester St. George is the modern presentation of the villain 
in the play. 


by the shadowy Hand that clutches his shoulder, and the ghostly 
which whis 


r cousin ts wily iti 


surprising things in this story of surprises. He has no kind of 
conscience, and is quite ready to kill any and every one who stands 
in his way. Theft is a vice he does not disdain; and dissimula- 
tion of the most profound kind comes as easy to him as disguises 
to Tom Bristow and sincerity to Lionel. But, though he accepts the 
invitation which Lionel is fool enough to give him, and goes down to 
Newton Park as a t, and not its master, he does nothing more 
heinous, by intention, than make Mr. Perey Osmond drunk, so 
that he may steal his cheque book, and give Lionel a sleeping- 
draught “ for a headache,” so that he shall not hear him into 
Percy's room at night on this very likely errand. That the theft 
culminated in murder was not intentional; though he has no 
objection to his valet smearing Lionel’s handkerchief and shirt- 
front with blood, and putting into Osmond’s hand a filagree 
= stud which he abstracts from the virtuous young man’s 
en. 
It is on this circumstantial evidence that Lionel is to be found 
guilty of murder; and it is to save him from the gallows that the 
culiar talents of Mr. Tom Bristow are brought into play. 
e first of all m his escape from prison by leaving a 
drugged and drunken old clerk in his cell as his conmelit 
he himself being cleverly made up as such an exact re- 
presentative of some one else—who can prove an alibi—as 
completely to baffle detection and the police. With Lionel dressed 
in Creede's clothes, and he himself so like Mr. Hoskyns as to 
deceive every one he meets and talks to, the pair leave the prison, 
and Lionel is quartered in the room at Edith’s house where the 
wardrobe is placed. Lionel and his lover Edith have been married 
while the former is in gaol waiting his trial; but the marriage is a 
profound secret, and apparently even the prison authorities are 
ignorant of it. Still suspicion falls on the household, and the 
cottage is searched ; to no purpose for awhile; but as a police- 
man chooses to sit down overcome with thought in the fatal room, 
and as Lionel is a born fool all through, he opens the wardrobe 
door, and stands face to face with the sergeant. How the sergeant 
is bought off, and Lionel makes good his escape ; how the police 
and the Home Office shut their eyes and make no effort to recover 
the e accused; how Kester walks in his sleep, and gets 
nervous over Osmond’s dagger hidden in a tree; how Dobbs, his 
valet, is Lionel’s paid spy ; and how, finally, virtue is triumphant 
and vice in the dust, those who care to read can see for them- 
selves. One little characteristic incident we must not forget. 
Kester St. George turns out to be no St. George at all, but a 
changed child, the son of an old hag, one Mother Mim, who had 
been the real Kester’s nurse. Thus the honour of the St. Geo 
is saved ; and when Lionel brings the crime of Osmond’s mur 
home to him, and exposes him to the small world within four 
walls of his “sitting room,” he has not frightened his cousin to 
death, only an impostor and a Mim. In conclusion we would ask 
but one question :—Is it not time for the author of In the Dead of 
Night, and so much similar work besides, to give up, at least for 
awhile, this wearisome grinding out of impossible plots, puerile 
mechanism, and worn-out types of character ? 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN MAP OF CENTRAL ASIA.* 


E have recently had occasion to notice the contribution to 
the military history of 1859 which we owe to Baron Kuhn's 
enlightened administration of the Vienna War Office, and in so 
doing we commented on that mistaken reticence which had 
previously been maintained by the Austrian Government with 
regard to all such matters. This foolish policy, which was due 
to the secret system of government dear to Hapsburg traditions, 
and to the desire to keep concealed that large share of the disasters 
of Austria which was due to Imperial intermeddling, has played 
directly into the hands of her enemies, who have been left to write 
their own story unchecked, and thus to lower the prestige of the 
Empire in the eyes of those who might have helped her. Indeed 
it is impossible at this late date to say how largely this blunder- 
ing secresy may have affected European politics. To give but a 
single instance. It is almost certain that the concealment of the 
shattering defeat administered in 1793 by a moderate army of 
Austrian regulars to Dumouriez’s Republicans—a defeat which 
cleared Belgium of the French quite as effectually as Napoleon’s 
final overthrow twenty-two years later—has contributed largely 
to the ~ fg of the invincibility of the levies of the Revolu- 
tion, and thus sensibly influenced French policy down to 
the time of Gambetta. It is to be huh that the late 
change of administration at Vienna, which all Europe, a tew 
military Conservatives only excepted, noticed with regret, may 
not throw the War Office of Francis Joseph back into the old 
course which brought on the crown of the Hapsburgs much dis- 
eredit, and ibly some real danger, as it certaimly was largely 
answerable for the chauvinism of the French. 

But if Austria has hitherto purposely neglected that historical 
branch of Staff duty which has reached its highest development 
under Count Moltke, it has plainly - been for want of power or 
intelli in her officers. ano department she has | 
been at the head of all Europe. For at least a generation — 
the topographical productions of the geographical section of her 
Staff have been simply unrivalled, not only in accuracy and fulness, 
but in the clearness of their execution, which for non-professional 


* Eine General-Karte von Central-Asien. Von dem K. K. militurisch- 
geographischen Institut in Wien bearbeitet. Vienna: Gerold. 
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orses at Newmarket, and consequently has as good as sold him- 
self to the Evil One, who every now and then - in_a reminder 
: une, but 1n a different way from t which sent Lionel as a 
hermit to Gatehouse Farm. The bank — where — had 
placed his legacy, which was an innocent and irresponsible manner 
| of loss ; but when the uncle who had adopted Kester, and always 
treated him as his heir, one night turned him out of Newton 
suppose that some glaring iniquity perpetr: the yo 
light, and that he only received what he deserved. Of course 
| of three thousand a year, cad, being the next heir should Lionel 
1 die unmarried, is on the point of shooting him through the | as —_ 
head, as the settlement of a difficult position. Why he does 
“him “at some time or other is one of the most | 
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use is certainly not less im Every decent map of North 
Italy is founded on, or at least largely indebted to, that 
for the use of Austria when she ruled without contradiction to the 
Po, and when intervention in Italian affairs generally was deemed 
to bea standing duty with the Vienna Government. The other 
of the loosely-knit Empire which stretches across Europe 
sang thas into Turkey, as well as the countries immediately 
round her borders, have been surveyed with no less care, and put 
on paper with the same originality of design; and if the 
affairs of Croatia or Dalmatia or Bosnia are riddles to the great 
majority of ne readers, it is not for want of excellent 
topographical delineations on which to follow them. The 
Austrian Bureau has been thoroughly original in its work. Dis- 
carding superfluous shading and unmeaning conventional details, it 
succeeds, by the aid of fine lines, clear printing, and the judiciously 
use of colouring where allowed at all, in producing maps that 
ve the eye just the information which it needs, instead of bewilder- 
ing it with the multitude of engraver’s flourishes which discredit 
a great part of the map work of our time. The system is being 
largely borrowed, and our own best workmen are themselves falling 
into what may be properly called the Austrian style, perhaps 
almost without knowing to whom they are indebted for the ex- 
ample. Yet even so lately as last year, when the Topographical 
Military Institute of St. Petersburg put out its greatest work, the 
map of Central Asia (Karta Serednei Asii, 1873), which was the 
best to be obtained until a few weeks since, the result of the con- 
ventional over-elaboration of details was that mountains, rivers, 
and lakes appear all to have got into such a mesh of lines as to be 
traceable only with difficulty, and important names are constantly 
overlaid and hidden. No one need send for this any longer, as the 
work just issned at Vienna under the auspices of General von 
Dobenau, the able head of the ge j Geographical Institute of 
that city, may be said to supersede all former maps of the same 
part of the world. 

Perhaps the title of this map may be in some respects a mis- 
nomer. For the purchaser will probably be hardly prepared to 
find the often-used expression of Central Asia, vague though it 
certainly is, stretched to include the Persian Gulf, and even a 
corner of the Bay of Bengal. But it is notorious that the Austrian 
Staff has long interested itself in the problem of the future con- 
nexion of our Indian Empire with Central Asian affairs, regarding 
these in the usual limited sense. Baron Kuhn himself has the credit 
of being the author of a well-known pamphlet, some time since 
translated in this country by Major Wilson, the object of which 
is to show the vital importance which the neglected Euphrates line 
of communication with India may hereafter have for us if Russia 
should extend her present Armenian border to the southward of the 
Caspian. Itis not gurprising therefore that the Vienna Bureau 
should have — its work would be incomplete unless the 
northern part of India formed part of it. And, in fact, the map 
has been carried so far that Sheet XII., the last of the series, is 
entirely given to Hindostan, and goes down, not merely to the 
Central Provinces and the country south of the Ganges, but to 
Surat on the Bombay side, and to the delta of the Muhanuddy, 
below Cuttack, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
XIth give the Persian Gulf completely, with Beloochistan and all 
that part of Arabia opposite which lies about Muscat, and in which 
Englishmen have lately become interested since they have dis- 
covered in the Sultan of Zanzibar an offshoot of its ruling house, 
and so got a glimmering of the fact, which our common histories 
ignore, that Arabs are really able to male voyages and found settle- 
ments just as though they were civilized Europeans like ourselves. 

The map is in twelve sheets altogether. The first three, forming 
the upper or northern section, carry the view across that vast 
belt of country which lies between Siberia and the Khanates of 
Central Asia proper. On the left, in Sheet I., we get a glimpse of 
the Black Sea and of the mighty chain of the Caucasus, before 
which Russian towards Asia so.long was barred. Alas 
for the shortsightedness and limited information of European 
politicians of thirty years since! We cannot leave this first 
sheet without observing how strikingly it shows a portion of 
the level tract along the western side of the Caspian, by whieh 
Russia turned the brave mountaineers completely before she could 
subdue them. And here such points as Jekaterinodar, Stawropol, 
and Jekaterinograd, with many others equally rough and new in 
appellation but ranking after these in importance, mark the links 
ot the chain of posts; those mentioned being new settle- 
ments of some consequenee, which bind Tiflis to the European 
capital on the Neva with which our fathers thought the 
Armenian plains could never be regularly connected by human 
means. Forts have evidently commerce and population 
on this line, but commerce tion have not been long in 
following the lead set them by the art military; a truth remark- 
ably illustrated as we pass on to Sheet II., and examine that pro- 
vince of Orenburg, now a settled and valuable part of Russian 
Asia, the local troops of which played as im ta relatively 
in the late Khivan expedition as our own Punjaub Frontier foree 
presumably would do if we were obliged tooceupy Cashmere. Yet the 
greater part of the country covered by this sheet, now showing good 
of a growing commerce, is that very land of the Khirgiz 
Tartars which a tion or two since was unknown and un- 
traversed except by bold adventurers and robber tribes. Sheet III. 
brings this of Russian territory to its eastern termina- 
tion, the little known part of Russian Turkestan called Tomsk, 
which runs far into the great Altai chain ; and singularly enough, 


The Xth and | 


it gives, as claimed by Russia, a limit extending even further inte 
Chinese Mongolia than that assigned by the Russian Topo i 
Institute last year, which at this point showed a humility to which 
the policy of St. Petersburg does not pretend. Here, too, for the 
first time the attempt is made to set clearly down the division 
between Turkestan, whose governor occupies so important a part 
in Central Asian policy, and the neighbouring territories of the 
Dsungari Tartars, the last relics of Mahomedan empire in that 
part of the world, with the exception of that ruled by the re- 
doubtable Atalik Ghazee, whose newly created kingdom lies to 
their south. 
This prince’s dominions are seen to be really ef very mode- 
rate extent, and are plainly in hardly more danger just now of 
ian annexation than of being crushed by China. For the 
latter Power has abundantly proved its latent strength in the 
contest with the Mahomedan kingdom which but three years 
since flourished to the south-east of the Atalik Ghazee’s do- 
minions, and appeared to intelligent travellers to have obtained 
manent independence, but which has now, as the Indian 
oreign Department recently announced, yielded its last strong- 
hold into the hands of the triumphant Imperialists. The 
ger ae | struggle that terminated in the destruction of the 
last of the so-called rebels of Svuuth-western China was but 
an episode of the religious wars which have been carried on 
for a century at least in Chinese T . But the great 
in the situation which has been wronght by Russia 
is clearly revealed in the before us. When we exa-, 
mine the belt comprised in ts IV., V., and VL, which 
covers the space from the Caspian to Middle China, we find 
that the once independent Mahomedan sovereignties which lay 
behind Kashgaria, the Khanates of Khokand, ara, and Khiva, 
are now all directly or indirectly dependent on Russia. The 
kingdom of the Atalik Ghazee has therefore now no kinship of 
religion among its neighbours to protect it if attacked by China 
with superior forces. In such a ease, Yacoub Beg, if defeated, 
could only be saved from the extinction which has lately overtalien 
his imitators of Western China by the direct intervention of either 
Russia or England; and hence the existence of the sovereignty 
which Sir Douglas Forsyth has lately opened to our trade be- 
comes an element of pressing importance in the question of the 
future of Central Asia. 
This fact alone, and the yreneral interest excited by the Forsyth 
mission and the new line of commerce for which it has cleared the 


Sheets VIT., VIII, and IX., it is solely for want of space to do 
adequate justice to its merits. It comprises, among other terri- 
tories, the great plateau of inland Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
countries from which the Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya ranges 
rise frowningly as though to warn Northern intruders off our Indian 
border. Even through the modesty of drawing for which this map 
is remarkable, the giant heights of this natural barrier are plainly 
to be noted, and will at once tell the student that, despite M. 
Lesseps’s visions of steam flotillas on the Upper Amoor, danger to 
India will hardly come in this direction, whosesoever may be the 
hand that aims to strike at us through our Eastern Empire. 


BUCKMASTER ON COOKERY.* 


T is not now uncommon to find historians and theologians attri- 
buting to the Reformation countless difficulties, religious and 
political, which have since arisen. Mr. Buckmaster adds another 
accusation to the list already so long. He seems to lay to Luther's 
charge the scarcity of good eooks from whieh this country is now 
suffering. When a doctor is consulted by a new patient, his first 
anxiety is to find out the cause of disease; when this has been 
done, he may attempt a cure. Mr. Buckmaster has discovered the 
origin of the decline in ish cooking ; he does not, as he might 
naturally have done, follow out his own reasoning, and suggest 
Ritualism as at least a palliative for the time being. The abolition 
of fasts, which were not really fasts, but feasts requiring consum- 
mate skill in their preparation, is certainly quite a sufficient reason 
to give for the small attention which sowpes matyres receive in 
; for the little account taken of vegetables as an entrée, and 
for the poverty of our invention with regard to the dressing of 
fish, A tedisval cook was hardly thought worthy of the 
name unless he could make fish taste like woodeock 
without burdening either the consciences or th: digestion of his 
master’s guests. e su ion of the mon teries no doubt put 
an end to much convivial hospitality, and probably for the time 
being gave the deathblow to cooking as a science. Mr. Buck- 


* Buckmaster’s Cookery: an Abridgment of some of the Lectures del 
rered in the Cookery School. London: Rou 
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| way, would make the map, were it for this section only, a real é 
| acquisition. But it has the special attraction for the politician and 
| soldier that the Vth Sheet lays down, for the first time accurately, 
| the position of the new fort of Petro Alexandrovsk on the Amoor, 
| where Colonel Ivanoff is posted to represent General Kaufmann in ; 
checking the Turcomans, and a or overawing Khiva as 
may be required. A glance will show how effectively it is placed 
for this purpoge. The Russian garrison has, in fact, the complete 
control of the canal system which forms the oasis of the Khanate; 
and with this grasp of the throat of Khiva, the St. Petersburg 
| Cabinet has the best strategic reasons for its late mqderation in 
quitting the fallen despot’s capital. 
If we do but refer to the remaining section, that contained in | = 
| « 
| 
| 
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master asserts that at the beginning of the sixteenth century 

land was unrivalled, even by France, in the quality and variety 
of her food productions, but that with the Reformation came a 
great change in the domestic life of the people, and that soups, fish, 
and vegetables grew somehow to be associated with Popery. We 
may therefore assume that good Protestants took to eating good 
roast beef and plum-pudding, and banished out of the country at 
the same time Jesuits and French kickshaws. Perhaps some of 
the sisterhoods which have so successfully revived lace-making 
and embroidery may turn their attention to scientific cooking as a 
preventive of disease, and supplement their nursing establishments 
with classes for teaching those who are now responsible for many 
of the illnesses which doctors vainly try to cure with medicine. 

In this small octavo of three hundred pages Mr. Buckmaster, 
besides giving a sufficient number of recipes to content in their 
variety any ordinary family, treats of everything under the sun— 
Druids and plain cooks, Anglo-Saxon customs and ladies’ dresses, 
Romans and Sir Robert Peel, wild flowers and the colonies, gas- 
stoves, marriage, education, religion, and chemistry ; his words are 
no doubt words of wisdom, but they are terribly long words, and he 
calls London “this metropolis.” An edition for the use of the 
kitchen, with marginal readings of such terms as approximative, 
coagulate, accelerate, retrogression, analogous, would be useful. 
With the cookery recipes there is little fault to be found. If not 
original, they are at least clearly given, and the essentials to 
success in each case are pointed out under the head of ‘ Precau- 

tions.” But we venture to suggest that in a future edition some 
further instructions may be added to the directions for making 
bread sauce, which now stand thus :— 

Take a clean stewpan and put in six ounces of stale bread crumbs, with 
one pint of new milk and one eschalos; boil for two minutes, and the 
sauce is ready. Precautions. See that the bread crumbs are good, and take 
care that the sauce does not boil over. 

Now no number of clean stewpans or end cooks could produce 
from this recipe anything but bread and milk tasting disagreeably 
of onions. What sort of calves’-foot jelly would an ignorant 
person be likely to make if all the directions given were :—* Take 
two calves’ feet and a bottle of Madeira, and be sure the feet are 
fresh and the wine is old”? In M. Soyer’s Modern Housewife 
there are very good hints about bread sauce. They might with 
advantage be added as an alternative to Mr. Buckmaster’s pap, 
which is only fit for invalids. On the subject of fricandeaux we 


entirely differ from him, as he repeats the mistake which he made | 


at South Kensington when directing the preparation of that 
dish. There, in appearance at least, it was completely spoiled 
by being turned when half done. The pupils were shown how 
to lard veal in the most approved manner; but they were also 
shown how, before serving, to destroy the dainty-looking quills. 
Generally in France the stewpans used for cooking such a dish 
have hollow lids in which charcoal can be put and the meat done 
simultaneously on both sides. Thus the ornamental part is not 
disfigured, and the fricandeau is an attractive dish, either hot or 


cold. The same result could be attained with a gas-stove. In| 
Mr. Buckmaster’s apple fritters, too, our faith is weak. He does” 
not speak with sufficient diffidence on the subject, nor give any hint 

that, properly prepared, they are as rare as.a good omelette. A | 


cook who succeeds to perfection in this dish is always remembered 
in a house where perfect cooking is appreciated. It will generaily be 
found that she mixed the batter several hours before she used it, 
to allow the flour to swell, and added a spoonful to each fritter 
whilst frying, to give them the spiky shapes which connoisseurs 
admire, but so seldom see. 

Mr. Buckmaster seems to have leanings towards vegetarianism, 
and reminds his readers that the Pyramids were built by people 
who.lived on lentils, garlic, and water. He prints chemical tables 
of the different amounts of different kinds of nutriment to be 
found in various foods, cereal and animal, and gives a hint to London 
belles by dwelling on the beauty of Daniel’s complexion after his 
self-chosen diet of pulse and water. Whether his muscles would have 
stood the fatigues of a London season is quite another question; but as 
languid inanity is to be now rather the fashion, no doubt a course of 
Revalenta Arabica would be found both more wholesome and more 
successful as a cosmetic than even Rowland’s an Mr. Buck- 
master, although decidedly not a Conservative, so far as bad cook- 
ing is concerned, is disposed to think with Mr. Gladstone, that 
sometimes the best reforms consist in going back. He longs to 
see every house presided over by his ideal grandmother, assisted 
no doubt by Solomon’s paragon, to rise early and look after the 
maids. He would rejoice again to see a baker's oven in every 
cottage, and houses made of something more substantial than 
plaster and whitewash. He would revive the hotchpotch of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps serve us occasionally with a dish of 
parrots and onion sauce. It is to ‘be hoped we may be allowed the 
modern invention of forks, as the Psittacidze are not praised by 
those acquainted with their bones and sinews. Mr. Buckmaster 
would not object to minstrels making sweet music in our eating 
rooms; they would certainly be preferable to a barrel-o outside 
the windows, which only some people—notably, next-door neigh- 
bours—find favourable to appetite and digestion. He considers that 
dinner should be the event of the day—a social, elevating influence, 
a time when men exchange with their wives and children the 
courtesies of life, an hour for moral expansion, for lightness, bright- 
ness, and laughter, for making of marriages and the discussion of 
political problems, If all the hints in this little book were carried 
out, the millennium would have already commenced, for the 
world would not contain any more cross husbands or foolish 


wives, ignorant servants or badly broucht up children; no old 
bachelors, for being married would be cheaper than living single; 
no waste, therefore no poverty; no single-brick houses or smoke 
fogs. 

With regard to servants Mr. Buckmaster has been singularly 
fortunate, having had in his own family only three during twenty- 
three years. Perhaps he took the precaution of adopting them 
young, as they seem only to have left his happy home to make the 

appy home of a husband, who, it is to be hoped, appreciates and is 
grateful for this treasure manufactured for him at Mr. Buckmaster’s 
establishment. There she had at least the one great advantage of 
having no fellow-servant with whom to quarrel, as her master 
prudently kept only one ata time. On the subject of domestics 
in general Mr. Buckmaster piously observes :— 

We cannot have a better example of what our behaviour towards servants 
should be than that afforded by Boaz in his language to his reapers, when 
he came into the harvest fields where Ruth the Moabitess was gleaning. 
Ruth, as we may all remember, was a young widow, living with her 
mother-in-law, Naomi. These two came down to Bethlehem in the time of 
barley harvest, and Ruth went to glean in the field which belonged to Boaz. 
Instead of fiving into a passion and uttering oaths, or indulging in coarse 
jokes to those working and gleaning, the address of Boaz to his servants 
— oe The Lord be with you!” and they answered him, “ The Lord bless 
thee! 


Mr. Buckmaster thinks the public institutions from which girls are 
sent into service are greatly to blame for the injudicious way in 
which they have everything done by machinery, so as to leave the 
matrons no power to teach the girls by practice the requirements 
of an ordinary house. He adds, more forcibly than grammatically, 
“ Hot and cold water, coals, cleaning, washing, drying, and even 
scrubbing and sweeping, are done by steam; potatoes are washed, 
and food is cooked, not in pounds, but in tons. You might as 
reasonably expect a man to learn farming in a hothouse, as to 
obtain good domestic servants (except by accident) from large 
establishments.” With respect to the School of Cookery at South 
Kensington, Mr. Buckmaster does not say much. He might have 
suggested that from many parts of the town it-is not easy of access ; 
that, to judge from some papers published in All the Year Round, 
the programme of last season gave much dissatisfaction ; that the 
school does not profess even to try to supply the good a cooks 
so much needed, and expected by some of the subscribers; that, 
owing to the restricted accommodation, an expensive staff, suffi- 
cient to instruct hundreds of pupils, is wasted on a class of twenty ; 
that it has no claim to be called “ National,” and is still in a most 
unsatisfactory state. Mr. Buckmaster’s prayers so fervently ex- 
pressed, in language adapted from the Bible, for blessings on the 
seed he has sown at South Kensington, will no doubt be answered 
when the school is moved to some more central situation, and when 
the instruction given in cleaning coppers, which have no existence 
in a middle-class kitchen, does not take up the principal portion of 
the course of lessons. Its fate at present seems shadowed forth by 
the collapse of the International Exhibition, but possibly that un- 
successful bazaar had not the benefit of Mr. Buckmaster’s prayers. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 

TCHINGS on the Loire and in the Southof France. With 

descriptive letterpress by Ernest George, Architect, Author 
of “ Etchings on the Mosel.” (John Murray).—Among the original 
works of art—far too few in number—which have this year come 
before us, Mr. Ernest George’s etchings must certainly hold the 
first place. Any one who is at all familiar with the ancient towns 
of France will find in these illustrations much that will very 
pleasantly remind him of days passed amidst most picturesque 
scenes. As works of art alone, standing by themselves and with- 
out the added charm that comes from memory and association, 
they are very pleasing. The least satisfactory part is the letter- 
press, a matter happily of but very slight importance when the 
etchings are so excellent. Two views are given of Angers and 
two of Carcassonne. In both cases, though the views are quite 
different, we have the same descriptive narrative given. In fact, 
at least three times in the book we are told that “ Henry II. of 
England, Count of Anjou, in remorse for the murder of St. 
Thomas a-Becket, built and richly endowed a hospital.” A some- 
what full description is given of the arrangements of this hospital. 
Mr. George moreover is surely much too confident when he states 
as a positive fact that a castle was built at Amboise by Julius 
Cesar. However, illustrations so good would make up for letter- 
press even if it were ten times as faulty. 

Flemish and French Pictures; with Notes concerning the Painters 
and their Works, by F. G. Stephens, Author of “ Flemish Relics” 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Stephens has made so long and so 
careful a study of the school of art which he illustrates in this 
handsome volume that he could scarcely fail, when he came once 
more to write on his favourite subject, to put forward much that 
was instructive and interesting. While then we find much that 
is valuable in. his critical remarks, and in the comparisons that he 
draws between different artists and different styles of painting, we 
cannot but regret that he falls too often into inartistic, if not faulty, 
English. The art critics of the present day have for the most part 
amannerism quite as strongly marked as the mannerism of the 
artists themselves. They show as little gracefulness when they 
handle their pen as the pre-Raffaellites show when they handle 
their brush. os Stephens, for instance, thus opens his book:— 
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“The making a comparison between the French and Dutch schools, 
including in the latter the Flemish school, its close ally, is one of 
the most curious and instructive tasks,” &c. He shows, too, a 
curjous ignorance of ancient history when he uses the fact that 
“in the Two Sicilies the prevailing artistic motive power was un- 
mistakably of Greek origin” as a proof that “the land of Naples 
has proved obnoxious to influences which were foreign to its Italian 
connexions and proper nationality.” We shall next have some 
author using the fact that in this island the prevailing tongue is 
unmistakably of Teutonic origin as a proof that England has 
proved obnoxious to influences which were foreign to its British 
connexions and proper nationality. We must not dwell too much, 
however, on the faulty side of a book which is for the most part 
written with great learning, and is on the whole very interesting. 
The twenty etchings which illustrate it are admirable in their way. 

The Shilling Entertaining Library. Edited by J. S. Laurie. 
Tilustrated by H. Sanderson. (Marshall and Co.)—We do not 
like the plan on which this Entertaining Library is published. 
“ Children and working-men,” says the editer, ‘“ cannot possibly 
be induced to read until they find out what a wealth of entertain- 
ment is concealed under the hard, ungraceful forms of typo- 

phy.” The love of pleasure, it would seem, is at once an 
instinct and the dominant principle in the human breast, and to 
this principle and to this instinct graphy with its wealth of 
entertainment must appeal. The editor accordingly has taken such 
works as Gulliver's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and, “ assuming the — of adapting the original 
texts so as to suit his purpose,” has knocked them about and cut 
them down as if the dominant principle in his breast were a love 
of change. ‘“ Grammatical constructions which are too involved 
and difficult will be re ee We had always thought that 
Swift's style was so simple that no change could be made in it 
that would not lessen its simplicity. The editor thinks otherwise, 
for he has recast his phrases and amended his grammatical con+ 
structions. In Gulliver's Travels we read, for instance, “I 
answered in a few words, but ‘in the most submissive manner, 
rene up my left hand and both my eyes to the sun, as calling 
him for a witness.” Children and working-mea would be puzzled 
by the word “ him,” and so the editor puts in its place “ that 
luminary.” Gulliver in another part writes:—‘‘ My hours of 
leisure 1 spent in reading the best authors, ancient and modern, 
being always provided with a good number of books, and when I 
was ashore, in observing the manners and dispositions of the people, 
as well as learning their language, wherein I had a great 
facility by the strength of my memory.” When “the wealth of 
entertainment” that is concealed in this passage is brought to light 
it appears in the following form:—*“ My hours of leisure I spent 
in reading the best authors, ancient and modern, being always pro- 
vided with a goodly number of books ; and when I was ashore I 
occupied myself with observing the manners and dispositions of 
the people, and with learning their language. In the latter object 
I was greatly aided by the strength of my memory.” The opening 
sentence of the Vicar of Wakefield has been struck out. We read 
in the preface that “ in all cases passages which are unsuitable to the 
young will be expunged.” Can the good Vicar’s views on the 
duty of marriage be looked upon as improper ? 

The New Mitre-Hymnal. Adapted to the services of the Church 
of England, with accompanying _ th (Rivingtons).—Of making 
of hymn-books there would seem to be no end. Each year sees a 
new selection which supplies some deficiency that is generally 
felt, and which in its turn is found to be defective too. This 
Hymnal, however, has been compiled with evident care and judg- 
ment, though we think it would have been better if the 
editor had kept still more strictly than he has done to the very 
words of the original writers. He has been careful enough to 
mark the fact in each case where a variation has been made in the 
text; we only wish that there had been yet fewer variations to 
mark. The musical part of the book deserves high praise. We 
find many of those old sterling tunes which have held their ground 
amidst the changes of taste, and some valuable contributions 
from several of our best living writers of Church music. Mr. 
James Langran, the musical editor, deserves no small praise, not 
only for the careful way in which he has collated and edited the 
music, but also for his own contributions, 

Supplement to Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders, by 
J.T. Moggridge, F.L.S., F.Z.S. With Specific Descriptions of 
the Spiders by the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge. (Reeve and Co.) 
—It would seem from the introduction to this work that, to the 
store of knowledge which has been already heaped up by the natu- 
ralist as regards ants and spiders, fresh material is being rapidly 
added. We may apply to the author what the poet said of the ant 
which is the object of his investigation :— 

Trahit quodcunque potest atque addit acervo. 
Hence a work which has so lately left the printer's hands already 
requires.a supplement. Mr. Moggridge and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge 
have not only considered the ant, but have brought to the consi- 
deration observant eyes and accurate minds. Their little work is 
very interesting, even to a reader who knows next to nothing of 
natural history. Especially interesting to him would be a curious 
decision that is given of an ancient Rabbi, by which it was settled 
what portion of the granary of the harvesting ant should belong to 
the owner of the field and what part to the gleaners, if it was dis- 
covered after the reapers had it. In that case it was 
decided that the upper part of the heap belonged to the gleaners, 
for it would be to a great part composed of the fallen ears, but the 


lower part belongetl the owner, for that had been formed before 
the gleaners’ rights began. 

The Peep Show: Amusement and Instruction for the Young. With 
two hundred and fifty pictures. (Strahan).—We should think 
all the more highly of this book if it had been somewhere stated 
that it consists, at all events to a considerable extent, of matter 
which has already appeared elsewhere. Not a few of the illustra- 
tions were published in Good Words for the Young some two or 
three years ago. : 

The Sunday at Home: a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
(Religious Tract Society).—There is a good deal of fairly in- 
teresting reading’ provided in this large volume. It would have 
been as well, however, if the writers could have kept to a some- 
what simpler style. We read that John Hampden “had not 

rocrastinated the grand preparation till the last moment ” ; while, 
in describing a visit to Great Hampden the writer says, “It is no 
lawless stretch of the imagination to picture those well-known 
shades (Cromwell and Waller) moving up and down this long 
chamber in conversation with their earnest-hearted ‘cousin.’ ” 
Cromwell and Waller were certainly well known, and may now 
with propriety be described as shades; but yet in this world, at 
all events, they have never been well-known and shades at the 
same time. 

The Leisure Hour, which is issued as a companion magazine to 
the Sunday at Home, and resembles it in its general arrangement, 
seems on the whole to be the more interesting. 

Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Bible History for the Little Ones, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of the “Heir of Redclyffe.” 
(Marcus Ward).—We see little advantage in such a work as this, 
In all Bible reading, though we certainly would not give a child 
the whole Bible, yet on the other hand we would give him nothing 
but the Bible. Who can make the story of Joseph, for instance, 
simpler than it is? “To explain,” as Johnson says, in the preface 
to his Dictionary, “requires the use of terms less abstruse than 
that which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be 
found.” Whoever tries to change the language of the narrative 

art of the Bible must of necessity render that which was clear 

fore somewhat less clear now. It is of the utmost importance 

that a child should not only know the Bible stories, but should 
know them in the Bible words. 

Much more satisfactory is Miss Yonge’s companion work to this 
volume, Aunt Charlotte's Stories of French History. (Marcus 
Ward).—The stories are well and clearly written. We like the 
plan of teaching young children history in a series of stories, even 
though great gaps a be left in the narrative, and important 
periods passed over. We could have wished, however, that the 
stories had been fewer in number, so as to admit of greater detail. 

Stories of Bird Life, by Henry Berthould. With one hundred 
illustrations. (Nelson and Sons).—It is a pity that our author, 
who in his “ facts and anecdotes illustrative of the habits and in- 
telligences of the feathered tribes ” has much that is interesting to 
tell, cannot write more simply. We wonder what “the juvenile 
reader” for whom he writes will say when he reads that birds 
“must undergo the imperious exigencies of the medium in which 
they find themselves placed.” In the next page the author wishes 
to state that two sparrows have so built under a rain-spout that 
their nests do not get wet. He writes :— The constructors have 
placed it so that this large gargoyle, which sometimes vomits 
absolute avalanches of rain, cannot let fall a single drop upon 
their habitation.” We wish the day would come when authors 
would cease to vce~ ‘+ absolute avalanches of nonsense, or when 
we at least should be «.' to escape them. 

Pretty Lessons in Verse, “*h sessons in Latin in Ec sy 
Rhyme, by Sara Coleridge. (King and Co.)—So much inten st 
was raised by the publication of the Memoirs of Sara Coleridge 
that we are not at all surprised to find a new edition of her 
“Lessons in Verse.” Both in English and Latin they will 
poets help little folk through what has been called “the 

itterness of learning.” 

We are glad to see a republication also of Mrs. Trimmers 
History of the Robins. (Nelson and wre: The story in itself 
is very pretty, and it is greatly adorned by Mr. Giacomelli’s 
abundant illustrations. 

Boys, by Lady Barker, Author of “ Travelling About.” With 
illustrations. (Routledge).—These stories originally appeared, 
we believe, in Routledye’s Magazine. They are so good that we 
are pleased to see them gathered together into one volume. 

Round Games at Cards, by Cavendish, Author of the “ Laws 
and Principles of Whist.” (De La Rue and Co.)—We have given 
us in this little book clear rules for some fifteen round games at 
ecards. Cavendish’s authority is so high on whist that he can even 
on other games lay claim to as much infallibility as if he were the 
Pope himself. To any one not very well up in these games, some 
parts of the book are at first sight rather puzzling. “It follows,” 
we read in one passage, “ that the possession of a poker face” 
(the italics are the author's) “isan advantage.” If this had been 
said by a Liverpool rough of his wife, the meaning would have 
been clear to every one. Cavendish, however, does not seem to 
be writing especially for Lancashire. 

From the same publishers we have also received the tenth edition 
of Cavendish on Whist, revised and greatly enlarged. 

A Boy's Kingdom; or, Four Years in a Cave, by the Author of 
“Under the Lime Trees.” (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).—This 
is an absurd story of a shipwrecked boy. He is left alone on the 
ship by the sailors, who go off in their boats, and he sinks down 
unconscious on the deck. A faithful dog takes him up in his 
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mouth, and “ plodded and struggled on with him through the strong 
waves ” till he brought him to a rocky beach. The whole story 
might seem probable enough to a reader who had seen no stronger 
waves than ; that beat on the banks of the Serpentine when a 
gale is blowing. 

icely's Choice, Mrs. O'Reilly, Author of “ Daisy’s Com- 
panions ” (Bell and Sons) ; and The Fatry Spinner, by Miranda Hill. 
Marcus Ward).—Both these stories are prettily written, and will 
be found interesting by a young girl. 

Noble Workers: a Book of Examples for Young Men, by H. A. 
Page, Author of “Golden Lives.” (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)— 
Mr. Page has selected his subjects with judgment, and has written 
like a man whose heart is in his subject. The young men for 
whom he writes, however, would understand him more easily, 
and would derive far greater advantage from his work, if he were 
master of a simpler style. 

Heroes of the Desert, by the Author of “Mary Powell.” (Nel- 
son and Sons).—In this little volume an interesting account 
is given of “ the Lives and Labours of Moffat and Livingstone.” 

lish Eccentrws and Eccentricities, by John Timbs. With 
numerous illustrations. (Chatto = Timbs 
certainly got together a number of amusing anecdotes, an 
as such a collection can be. We 
cannot say that we have ourselves any relish for good stories when 
they are strung all close together like so many onions on a rope. 

The Lady's Every Day Book, by the Author of “ Enquire 
Within” (Bemrose and Sons).—This book professes to be “A 
Practical Guide in the Elegant Arts and Daily Difficulties of 
Domestic Life.” It contains indeed a vast amount of information, 
from the best way to get electricity from a black cat to the proper 
manner in which to receive a pro of marriage. Ladies are 
directed to “learn when to use and when to omit the aspirate /,” 
and are told “to pay a strict regard to the rules of grammar, even 
in private conversation.” Can it be the case that, when ladies 
retire to the drawing-room, leaving the gentlemen to their wine, 
they are in the habit of making up for their strict observance 
of the rules of Lindley Murray by indulging in talk which, so far 
as grammatical construction is concerned, is altogether licentious ? 
They are directed, moreover, “to write good, strong, expressive 
English, such as you will find in Shakspeare.” The following 
extract will show how thoroughly the writer acts up to his own 
tule. He is giving advice in a case where a proposal of marriage 
is declined by the parents, “in a reply not tempered by kindness.” 
He says :—“ A letter from you in addition, in a consoling tone, will 
be as an oasis in the deserted heart of the gentleman.” 

Treasure Spots in the World: a Selection of the Chief Beauties 
and Wonders of Nature and Art. Edited by Walter B. Woodbury. 
Containing twenty-eight splendid photographs. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler).—* Splendid ” is scarcely the word we should have used to 
describe these photographs. Wemight perhaps have gone so far 
as to say “not uninteresting.” The editor, however, says they are 

ndid, and he doubtless knows much more about photographs 

n we do. We cannot go with him, nevertheless, when he 
describes his book as ‘‘a selection of the most celebrated of the 
world’s beauties and wonders, which, being all pictures of the un- 
erring sun’s work, are necessarily true to the places they repre- 
sént.” We do not pretend to understand the sentence, nor 
to know whether it is the selection or the beauties and 
wonders that are the pictures. Ineither case we will not allow 
that the sun is unerring in his photographic work. We have seen the 
Lake of Lucerne, oa we have seen the picture of it produced 
by the unerring sun under the direction of Mr. Woodbury. We were 

that the artist had followed the example of the old Greek 
— and had written under the picture its name. Mr. F.C. 
Naish, who writes some of the descriptive notices, tells us that 
“to the Arabs we owe the arts of algebra and alchemy, since 
merged into chemistry.” It is news to us that algebra is an art; 
still stranger news that it, with alchemy, has been merged into 
mistry. From him too we learn that the or rs on Wells 
ath “are almost worthy of the genius of the immortal 
Flaxman.”. He thus opens a fresh ph :—* From the Shep- 
ton Mallett Road only a short distance from the city, and (sic) a 
magnificent yiew is obtained of the whole cathedral pile.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M& FISKE'S work on the Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy *, in 
two solid and closely printed volumes, is the first important 
contribution made by America to the Evolution controversy. 
Though originally intended, as the author informs us, to be no 
more than a criticism of Comte’s so-called “ Positive Philosophy,” 


its actual scope is much wider, and embraces a discussion of 
pretty nearly the whole ground of the scientific theory of human 
existence, as elaborated by naturglists, sociologists, and metaphy- 


sicians on the basis supplied by Mr. Darwin. It is a tolerably 
com nsive summary of that view of creation which may be 
roughly called Positivist ; the view which supposes not merely the 
entire external world and the moral as well as the physical nature 
of man, but human society, government, ethics, and religion 


* Outlines of Cosmic By Jobe Fis Evolution ; with 
Criticisms itive Phi . By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., 

t Librarian, and formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
iversity. 2 vols. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & 
1875. 
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itself, to have been developed by the action of purely material 
causes, and by a process essentially the same with that by 
which the followers of Mr. Darwin, extending to their logical 
consequences the- doctrines of their master, derive all life from 
germs produced by chemical action from inanimate matt 
and the worlds themselves from the universal “ fire-mist ” which 
modern cosmogonists have substituted for the atomic chaos 
of Lucretius. Mr. Fiske is not more just than most others of 
his school to the original author of their theory; they omit 
to acknowledge that the ancient Roman poet, and probably the 
Greek philoscpher of the Garden whose teachings he versified, 
anticipated two thousand years ago what is now given us as the 
last word of the highly developed science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The present work is little more than an elaboration of 
the dogmas of Epicurus, translated into the more pretentious 
language of the Positivists, and carried out into details with which 
the master may have dealt, but which his poet-interpreter has not 
left on record. Its real merit is that it gives us the whole scheme 
at once, and combines the fragmentary portions worked out in each 
department of philosophy by evolutionary geologists, naturalists, 
politicians, historians, and economists, into a complete and cohe- 
rent system, of which the grand and final result that, inasmuch as 
there is no such thing as voluntary action or independent choice, 
there can be no such thing as virtue or vice, save in a purely social 
and political sense—still less anything like responsibility of the 
creature to the Creator, seeing that all the creature's acts and ideas 
are absolutely controlled by the operation of causes linked in a 
rigid chain of succession with, and irresistibly proceeding from, 
the aboriginal order of nature and of events—is not so much 
clearly stated as left to be necessarily inferred. If Mr. Fiske has not 
in words anticipated the dogma that men are “ conscious automata,” 
he has worked it out in substance, and the phrase only 
embodies in two words the result of two volumes. We have 
said that the author does not pretend to novelty; but, to our 
surprise, he claims a certain originality for a part of his work 
which will be quite as familiar to English readers as any 
other—that, namely, in which the theory of evolution is applied 
to the phenomena of society and government. We have scarcely 
found a single argument_or illustration in these chapters which has 
not beenalready reiterated almost asoftenas those which belong to the 
physical branch of the theory; and we incline to think that, on the 
whole, this is the part in which Mr. Fiske is weakest. In the first 
place, though he quotes Mr. M‘Lennan and other writers of the 
same school, he does not appear to be aware that, in adhering to 
Sir Henry Maine's view of the family as the origin of society, and 
the patra potestas as its primary bond, he has fallen some years 
behind the march of that theory which now usurps the name of 
science; for, according to the latest dogmas of his sect, the patri- 
archate is a comparatively late development, and the tribe with 
promiscuous intercourse within its limits (communal marriage) and 
relationship through females only,the primeeval form of human society 
—man having apparently, as regards sexual relations, started and 
remained for at least 990,000 of the million years assigned by Mr. 
Fiske as the minimum duration of the race upon a lower level 
than that of the mammalia in general, or even of the birds. In the 
second place, while he argues that the progress of society proceeds 
through the gradual substitution of altruistic (unselfish) for 
egoistic (selfish) emotions, he regards the substitution of the indi- 
vidual for the iainily as the unit of social organization,and the cradual 
emancipation of the individual from other than selfish motives— 
that deification of egoism which was impossible under the ancient 
forms of society, where no man stood alone, or could separate his 
interest from those of his nearest neighbours—as marking the 
gradual perfection of personal character and of social organization. 
The inconsistency is not a little surprising. But, despite such 
blemishes, the work constitutes a very etiective encyclopedia of 
the evolutionary philosophy, and is well worth the study of all 
who wish to see at once the entire seope and purport of the scien- 
tific dogmatism of the day. 

Another very interesting work, of very different tendencies, is 
Mr. C. K. Adams’s Democracy and Monarchy in France.* It 
might be much better than it is; for it is far too fragmentary in 
its arrangement, and disproportionate in its treatment of the dif- 
ferent periods of the revolutionary eycle through which France is 
still passing ; and it fails to develop with sufficient clearness any 
single idea connecting the various fragments, while no attempt is 
made to give anything like a continuous account of the process of 
anarchic revolution and despotic revulsion which has gone on ever 
since the meeting of the States-General. Consequently, the readeris 
perpetually disappointed. If he is familiar with, the history in its 
detail, he finds much that is unnecessary in the way of narrative ; if 
not, he catches only a vivid glimpse, as by a lightning flash, of a 
particular moment or a particular feature, while everything else is 
dark. If Mr. Adams would give up the hope that any instructive 
sketch of the revolutionary history of Freace can conveyed 
within so limited a space as that to which he has confined himself, 
and would distinctly make up his mind as to what is the nature of 
the fatality that prevents the establishment of a stable government 
in that country, and what should be the leading idea of a history of 
the yet incomplete French Revolution, he might produce a work 
of no ordinary interest by dealing at full length with the periods 
of political convulsion, and connecting these by a brief summary of 


* Democracy and Monarchy in France, from the Inception of the Great 
Revolution to the Overthrow of the Second Empire. By Charles Kendall 
Adams, Professor of History in the University of Michigan. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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the intervening history. As it is, he has given us a volume of dis- 
connected reflections upon successive epochs of the revolution- 

see-saw rather than a connected historical criticism ; and the 
miauteness with which he relates an incident that specially strikes 
the fancy—as, for example, the military and personal 
part of the conspiracy which installed the Consulate—strangely 
contrasts with the hasty way in which he disposes in a 
few lines of the terribly significant story of the Reign of 
Terror, or the causes of the fatal lysis which at several 
critical moments appears to have stricken the representa- 
tives of law and the guardians of order. But, though we have 
called the book disappointing, this is because it leads us to expect 


indieates. The contrast between the course of English and of French 
history with which it commences is interesting and instructive; 
the fact that the English nobility were in most political crises the 
leaders of the resistance to ry, while in France the King con- 
trived to make himself the r of the people against the 
nobility, is important, if not novel, and if somewhat too broadly 
stated—for the Tudor autocracy was founded on a policy not alto- 
gether unlike that of Louis XI., Richelieu, and Louis XIV. Thus 
the preponderance of trained politicians and hereditary leaders of 
men in the English Revolution, ecclesiastical and political, com- 
pared with the ascendency of ignorant enthusiasts guided by the 
reckless maxims of not less ignorant philosophers in that of France, 
no doubt accounts in great part for the further characteristic facts 
that the one revolution occupied centuries and the other years, 
that the one was ive and the other convulsive, that the 
one developed and the other broke with the national past. So, 
again, the paralysis of political life produced by the revolu- 
‘tionary massacres, the “ decapitation” which placed the nation at 
the mercy of a usurper, the anxiety of every one who was rich 
or distinguished enough to fear for life or property to see a 
strong Government, the alienation between the rabble of Paris and 
the cultivators of the soil whieh rendered it possible to crush the 
capital and at the same time conciliate the country, are all noted by 
Mr. Adams, and their influence on the events which gave France a 
master in the first Napoleon displayed. The merits of the Resto- 
ration are hardly so fairly treated, and those of the Orleans dynasty 
are somewhat exaggerated ; for it is obvious that had Louis Philippe 
been either loyal or patriotic, the Legitimate monarchy might have 
been made the basis of a Government not less liberal, and, because 
legitimate, infinitely stronger, than that of July. Mr. Adams 
hardly brings out adequately the two inherent vices of the latter— 
the illegitimacy of the dynasty, which deprived the Crown of its 
natural supporters, and the extreme narrowness of the franchise, 
which limited the constitutional party to a mere fraction of the 
nation, and left Parliament without ity, as the King was with- 
out authority. The artificial character of the Republic of 1848, 
impudently forced by a Parisian mob on the French nation, the 
opportunities and the errors of the Second Enypire, and the absolute 
insanity of ite last fatal move, are traced with a clearness seldom 
combined with such succinct brevity; and it is evident that the 
man who could write these chapters could, if he would take time, 
pains, and space, give us as distinct and intelligible a view .of the 
revolutionary career of France, from 1789 till now, as we are ever 
likely to obtain in a work of this character. 

General Custer was one of Sheridan’s best officers in the Con- 
federate War, a leader of dragoons in the old sense—that is, of 
mounted riflemen rather than of true cavalry, of troops exceed- 
ingly efficient in cutting off iy mg in pillaging an enemy's 
country, in making distant ‘raids far in advance of a victorious 
army, or harassing a retreating foe, but very unfit to meet English 
or German horsemen in line of battle, and essentially inferior 
even to the half-trained cavalry of Stuart. The force to which 
he belonged was rather analogous on a large scale to Mosby's or 
Gilmore's guerillas than to any regular horse-soldiers, and its 
character and habitual employment did not tend to correct the 
vice of its original training. Wasting and robbing a fertile and 
undefended country, or ing villages and public buildings, is 
not improving evento well-disciplined soldiers, and Sheridan's officers 
had been too much accustomed to this kind of duty. We find traces, 
sometimes by no means pleasant, of the spirit likely to be encouraged 
by such « ti: mingin General Custer’s dealings with the Indian tribes 
on the border, whither his chief and he were sent after the conclusion 
of the war. That the accusations of Indian agents, each defending 
the tribes he knew, and imputing outrages to the tribes he did not 
know—the agent for the Sioux impeaching the Krowas, and the 

t employed among the Pawnees accusing the Sioux—proved 

e guilt of both ; that Indians who evaded a conference committed 
an act of war, for which their deserted village should be plundered 
and burnt ; that in case of a collision with the whites prompt ven- 
geance should be taken on the nearest tribe—such are the practical 
ideas of a General trained in Sheridan's school, and they find naive 
expression in every page of General Custer’s “ Life on the Plains,”* 
Another characteristic feature of the work is the boastful tone 
adopted over victories in which ten, fifty, or a hundred Indians 
and only two or three whites had fallen. But for the list of 
losses, one would suppose from General Custer’s language that 


* My Life on the Plains; or, Personal Experiences with Indians. 
General A. Custer, USA” New York:’ Sheldon & Co. “Leader. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 


these were battles on equal terms, severely tying the courage 
and constancy of soldiers worthy to be comrades of 
those who stormed the heights of Fredericksburg, and 
faced the veterans of Stone Jackson.. For the rest, the 
narrative is lively and spirited, and gives a good idea of the 
hardship and excitement of the existence to which the garrisons 
of the Indian frontier are condemned, as well as of the 
dreary monotony of its periods of inaction. Nor is it with- 
out occasionally serious peril, when a small body of troops 
happens to be cut off and attacked by enormously superior 
numbers. In one case a band of fifty were surrounded by 
some six hundred Indians, and after a long and desperate fight 
were rescued when half their strength were killed and wounded. 
But, as a rule, the very trifling loss inflicted by Indian attacks is 
the best comment on the inflated x in which General 
Custer describes the heroic exploits of his comrades. An outpost 
skirmish with a company of Hill's or Longstreet’s corps must have 
been a much more real trial of manhood than the most formidable 
pitched battle of “the plains.” 

Mr. Chase * is known to i almost exclusively as the 
Miuister responsible for the finances of the Federal Gover t 
during the war, and as the head of the Supreme Court immediately 
after its termination; as the author of an Act of Congress creating 
an irredeemable currency, and making it a legal tender in payment 
of debts previously contracted, and as the Judge who pronounced 
that Act to be void as an ex post facto interference with the validi 
of contracts—condemned it, that is, as not only unconstitutio 
but immoral. His law, we incline to think, was somewhat sounder 
than his finance; and, though the decision was reversed by Judges 
imported into the Court for that express purpose, it is generally 
thought to have been constitutionally correct. But the career of 
Mr. Chase as Secretary of the Treasury and Chief Justice of the 
United States—in which latter capacity he was called upen to 
preside over the Semate on the impeachment of his political 
enemy, President Johnson—was but the last phase of a long and 
active political life. Like most members of Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet 
—the selection of which alone was a declaration of war agaixst 
the South—he was a violent Abolitionist. He won his first 
access to professional repute and political notoriety by pleading in 
the Courts of Ohio, and afterwards in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, in cases arising under the Fugitive Slave Law—cases 
which left him little to do but to denounce the law itself, or try 
to nullify it by requiring the fulfilment of impossible con- 
ditions. Doing his duty as a lawyer, he first endeavoured 
to render the Act ineiiective by putting on it interpreta- 
tions and limitations which would have reduced to a nullity 
a measure meant to be one of peculiar and stringent 
efficacy ; and only when beaten here descended to the last resort of 
advocacy—abuse of the law and the lawgivers. The people of Ohio 
had little sympathy with Abolitionism; but they not feel 
themselves safe or easy when they saw respected citizens fined and 
imprisoned for doing what no kindly man or woman, slaveholder or 
not, could refuse to do; and this Act, which was rather a measure 
of vengeance than of policy, meant to punish and humiliate A boli- 
tionists rather than to recover fugitive slaves, really in its effects 
made the political fortunes of the Abolitionist faction. Some re- 
markable specimens of the morality of the party, and of their respect 
for the obligations of justice and equity towards fellow-citizens 
whom they held to one side of the bond while themselves repudi- 
ating the other, are to be found in the volume before us. Once 
identified with them, Mr. Chase's personal history is merged in 
that of his party, until, in 1868, by a signal inconsistency, he, like 
Mr. Greeley, came for a moment to be selected as a promising 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. The plan fell through, but 
not before it had effectually damaged the political credit of the 
Chief Justice. He died in 1873, at the age of sixty- 
five, after a judicial career which hardly enhanced his 
former reputation. The Presidents of the United States 
have long since ceased to be chosen from among their 
foremost statesmen; but Mr. Chase was the first man 
moted to the seat of Jay and Marshall who was neither a great 
lawyer nor a great statesman. What can be said for him, how 
much of greatness a vehement admirer can find in his life and 
character, the reader of Mr. Schuckers’s volume may see. In Eng- 
land he would have passed as an active and industrious politician 
of the second rank; among the modern public mea of the 
Northern States he might claim to hold a more conspicuous place ; 
and in Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, which was the weakest 
Ameri¢a had then known, he probably ranked next to Mr. Seward. 
But only a biographer would dream of comparing him with any 
one of his predecessors in the presidency of ap or Court. 

A new Life of Franklin}, compiled by Mr. John Bigelow, is 
composed entirely of extracts from the philosopher's own writings. 
The well-known autobiography narrates in detail the earlier part of 
the author's career ; the record of its later and more exciting years 
is made up of passages from occasional j , and from his vo- 
luminous correspondence with American and foreign friends, arranged 


* The Life and Public Services of Salmon Portiand Chase, United States 
Senator and Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief Justice 
of the United States. By J. W. Schuckers. To which is added the Eulogy 
of Mr. Chase, delivered * W. M. Evarts before the Alumni ef Dartmouth 
College, June 24, 1874. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1874. 

t The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by Himself. Now first Edited 
from Original MSS., and from his Printed and other Writ- 
ings. By John Bigelow. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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new ideas on the subject, or without being stimulated to think 
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in chronological order. The work is open to the charge made by 
the editor against previous collections of Franklin's writings, 
namely, that of excessive length—occupying, as it does, three closely 
printed octavo volumes ; nor can ordinary readers, not previously ac- 
quainted with the details of the politics of the time, follow with ease 
a narrative made up of fragments from letters to different persons, 
which all the pains and ingenuity of the editor cannot so combine 
as to compose a continuous story. The prefatory account 
of the fortunes of Franklin's manuscript papers and memoirs 
is disappointing. Mr. Bigelow is eager to prove a charge 
of corrupt suppression against the loyalist son and malcontent 
dson of the American philosopher and statesman, but his de- 
ciencies of knowledge and judgment are such as to render his 
argument of comparatively little value. He scarcely attempts to show 
why the British Government should have been willing, long after 
the independence of the States had been acknowledged, and atter 
the French Revolution had changed the course of European politics 
so completely that memoirs of the preceding time could have little 
more than an historic interest, to pay several thousand pounds for 
the younger Franklin’s temporary x hows And the only evidence 
he alleges to show that any of the papers were finally given up is _ 
a statement of Jefferson’s, that one document records a declaration 
of Lord North to the effect that the King’s Government had no 
objection to a rebellion which would furnish them with a rich 
harvest of confiscations. What seems to be the paper in question 
is published, and contains no such re; and it seems very 
likely that Jefferson's passions misled his memory, and that, if 
Franklin ever wrote down a story so absurd, he may himself on 
cooler reflection have thought fit to erase it. For the rest, the 
book is interesting both as an historical document, and as a record 
of the life and opinions of a man who played a conspicuous part 
in one of the most important dramas enacted on the stage of our 
modern world. 

A series of books on “ American Pioneers and Patriots” *, ap- 
parently intended for the young, somewhat strangely includes a 
volume recording the exploits of Captain Kidd and a few others 
of the most utterly unprincipled ruffians among the buccaneers of 
the seventeenth Seehcapedapunutans successors of those who a 
hundred years earlier waged an i and lawless, but loyal 
and conscientious, warfare against the Spanish tyrants of the New 
World. Only one of the adventurers whose names are here held 
up to the wonder, if not the admiration, of American youth 
seems to have been inspired by any honest motive, or to have 
risen above the level of mere vulgar piracy. 

Homes, and How to Make Them? is a simple, popular treatise 
on domestic architecture, intended for the enlightenment of the 
general public, in the form of a correspondence between members 
of a family intending to build a new house and a professional 
friend. American house-building is carried on under wholly diile- 
rent conditions from our own; but if Englishmen of moderate 
means had ever anything to do with the construction of their own 
houses, they might oben some useful hints from this volume. 
As it is, it can only serve to aggravate the miseries of the average 
householder by showing him how infamously he is treated. 

Our list contains an unusual number of works of fiction. 
Among the more promising of them are Miss Holmes’s [West 
Lawn { ; a sensational story of Virginian life in old days, entitled 
Justin Harley§; a “romance,” called the Seven Gray Pil- 
grims ||, of which the scene is laid in modern Ireland, and the 
tone of which may be anticipated from the average American's 
Imowledge of that country; and Ebon and Gold, a novel 
of a more domestic and sentimental type. Antony Brade ** 
imports an element of “sensation” into schoolboy life. What 
Might Have Been Expected+t is a pretty and characteristic American 
tale of the efforts of a boy and girl who undertake to support an 


old negress and save her from the workhouse by their own exer- 
tions, and resort to the erection of a local telegraph for the pur- 

, Which brings upon them a good deal of trouble and some 
ively adventures ; while Moonfolk}{ is one of the prettiest revivals 
of old nursery rhymes and fairy romances that the many modern | 


* American Pioneers and Patriots. Captain William Kidd, and others | 

of the Pirates and Buccaneers who ravaged the Seas, the Islands, and 
tinent of America Two Hundred Years Ago. By John S.C. Abbott. 

Illustrated. New York: Dodd & Meade. London: Sampson Low & 

Co. 1874. 

+ Homes and How to Make Them. By FE. C. Gardner. Illustrated. 
Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

+ West Lawn ; and the Rector of St. Mark's. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
Author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,’ &c. NeW York: 
Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

§ Justin Harley: a Romance of Old i we By John Esten Cooke, 
Author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” &c. Illustrated by W. L. She; pard. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low 
1875. 
|| The Seven Gray Pilgrims: a Personal Romance. By a Subaltern of 
Artillery. Boston: Williams & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. | 

{ Ebon and Gold. A Novel. By C.L.M. New York: Carleton & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. | 

** Antony Brade. By Robert Lowell, Author of the “New Pricst in | 
— y-” Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low & | 

1874. 

tt What Might Have Been Expected. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of 
the “ Roundabout Rambles,” &c. With Illustrations by Sol. Eytinge, Shep- 
perd, | and others. New York: Dodd & Meade. Lendon: Sampson Low 


tt Moonfolk : a True Account of the Home of the Fairy Tales. By Jane 
G, Austen. Illustrated by W. J. Lynton. New York: Putnam & Sons. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 


labourers in that line have produced. We admire, and our 
children can enjoy it, despite the unfortunate intrusion of an 
unwholesome “ grown-up” element into the latter part of the’ 
story. 
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